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THE  OLD  DOWER  HOUSE. 


CHAPTER  I 


I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel — 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 

As  water  in  a  sieve  ;  give  me  not  counsel ; 

Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 

But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 

Shakspearb. 


When  the  first  pink  clouds  of  morning  were 
sailing  through  the  summer  sky,  Sir  Hugh 
Sibley,  still  glowing  at  his  misadventure,  was 
spurring  through  the  woods  of  Castle  Evelyn 
on  his  way  to  Buckleigh. 

The  fresh,  cool  breeze  was  grateful  to  his 
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throbbing  forehead,  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
cheered  his  spirits— he  seemed  to  revive  in  the 
sunshine,  as  he  rode  along,  and  whilst  his 
eyes  were  watching  the  gay,  w^hite  butterfly, 
careering  over  his  head,  and  the  more  sober 
flight  of  the  wild  bee,  his  thoughts  were  with 
Lady  Anne  Evelyn,  for  whose  conduct  he  was 
endeavouring  to  devise  some  excuse. 

''  For,"  said  he  within  himself,  "  had  I  not 
been  so  Wind,  and  foolhardy,  I  had  surely 
never  rushed  on  my  fate,  with  my  rival  in  the 
very  field  ! — had  I  only  taken  the  trouble  to 
mark  more  closely,  I  had  not  been  thus  fear- 
fully misled — and  yet  the  few  last  days — she 
certainly  was  more  for  me  than  him.  Oh,  fool 
that  I  have  been  !  perchance  'twas  but  a 
woman's  wile,  and  she  has  made  me  but  a  dupe 
throughout  !" 

It  was  in  this  mood,  that  he  rode  along  the 

lanes,  and  crossed  the  common  of  Buckleigh. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  passed  beneath 

the  coroncted  gates  of  Lord  Randall's  princely 
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domain  ;  but  as  he  approached  the  house, 
smiling  as  it  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  wide 
and  sunny  lawn,  his  feelings  of  bitterness  sub- 
sided, and  a  calmer  spirit  came  to  his  relief — 
it  was  almost  impossible  he  fancied,  to  indulge 
in  mournful  repining,  whilst  all  nature  was 
thus  revelling  in  gladness  round  him  ;  and  the 
temperament  of  his  mind,  being  that  of  self- 
control  and  content,  wherever  there  was  the 
smallest  room  for  accommodation,  to  the  ills 
and  evils  of  life,  he  dismounted  at  the  portal, 
hoping  to  carry  as  little  of  his  mal-aise  into  that 
bright  house  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  breakfast-room,  was  a 
small  table,  and  the  family  were  assembled  at 
the  morning's  repast  on  Sir  Hugh's  unceremo- 
nious entry.  The  warm  greeting  that  met 
him,  prevented  his  at  first  perceiving,  that  the 
table  was  laid  for  four  only,  and  they  con- 
sisted of  Lord  and  Lady  Kandall,  the  Lady 
Hester  and  Anne. 

"  And  Mabel?"    he  asked,  the   instant  he 
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missed  her  face  amongst  them,  *'  is  Mabel 
absent  ?" 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  as  if  each 
expected  the  other  to  give  some  explanation, 
and  then  it  was  Anne  who  hurriedly  said, 
"  Mab  is  in  her  room  ;  she  does  not  join  us  at 
breakfast ;  she  is  not  well." 

"  111,  and  I  never  heard  of  it?"  asked  Sir 
Hugh,  with  a  feeling  of  revived  irritation,  at 
the  constant  mysteries  going  on  in  his  family. 

"  Not  ill,"  said  I>ady  Hester  herself,  as  she 
raised  her  cold,  stern  eyes,  "  only  indisposed  to 
join  lier  family — Mabel  is  a  difficult  character 
to  deal  with,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  my 
son,  and  lately  she  has  given  us  additional 
uneasiness." 

"  Poor  Mab !"  interrupted  Lady  Randall, 
with  a  look  of  pain  and  pity,  "  she  has  longed 
for  you,  Hugh,  for  I  think  she  wearies  of  us." 

'*  For  heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh, 
almost  angrily,  "  a  truce  to  mysteries  ! — what 
has  Mabel  done?— what  has  happened? — why 
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does  she  no  longer  form  one  of  our  once  united 
group? — what  on  earth  has  taken  place? — or 
is  it  something  that  I  am  not  intended  to 
know  ?" 

''  Far  from  it,"  was  Lady  Hester's  reply, 
''  but  you  come  suddenly  upon  us,  Hugh,  and 
then  expect  us  to  be  equally  abrupt,  in  detailing 
to  you  all  that  has  happened  during  your 
absence.  However,"'  she  added  as  she  rose, 
*'  if  your  sister,  Hester,  will  excuse  us,  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  inform  you  fully  on  every 
anxious  point,"  and  his  stately  mother  led  the 
way  to  the  lawn. 

It  seemed  whilst  the  Lady  Hester  spake,  as 
if  the  sun  had  become  clouded,  and  the  face 
of  glad  nature  were  suddenly  obscured ;  so 
acutely  did  Sir  Hugh  enter  into  the  tale  his 
mother  was  relating  to  him,  and  so  utterly  did 
he  sympathise  in  the  misery  of  his  sister. 

It  was  the  history  of  an  act  of  the  coldest 
worldly  pride — wisdom  it  could  not  be  called 
— and  thus  briefly  and  haughtily  was  it 
told] 
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**  We  had  hardly  reached  Buckleigh  than  we 
were  pursued  by  those  people  ;  the  Lorimers — 
whom  in  order  to  avoid,  I  had  condescended  to 
fly   to   this   house — followed   me    here.      Mr. 
Clement  Raynier  urged  his  suit,  with  a  pre- 
sumption and  pertinacity,  only  to  be  equalled 
by  their  most  injudicious,  and  I  may  say,  in- 
solent interference !    but  I  stood  my  ground, 
Hugh — undaunted  by  numbers — I  stood  firm 
to  every  resolution,  and  in  finally  rejecting  Mr. 
Clement  Raynier,  I  commanded  that  he  should 
henceforth  refrain,  from  suiFering  my  attention 
to  be  disturbed,  or  my  ears  offended  by  the 
mention  of  his  name.     Since  that  period,  now 
about    six  weeks,    my  daughter,  Mabel,     has 
pleased  to  absent  herself  from  our  society,  and 
devote   herself  almost   entirely   to   her   room. 
She  takes  the  air  when  she  chooses,  and  she  is 
served  with  all  that  she  requires,  in  her  room. 
Such  is  ihetenour  of  hernew  life  here,  butwhen 
we   return  to  Abbeylans,  which  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  do  in  a  few  weeks,  this  shall  not  con- 
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tinue.  I  therefore  hope,  Hugh,  that  you  will 
assist  me  in  preparing  your  sister's  mind  for  the 
change." 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  interrupted  Sir  Hugh, 
grieved  at  what  he  heard,  "  from  the  little  I 
know  of  Mabel's  sentiments  on  the  forbidden 
subject,  no  power  of  language  on  my  part  will 
reconcile  her  mind  to  submission.  If  Anne, 
whom  doubtless  you  have  enlisted  on  your  side, 
has  failed,  time  alone  will  stand  a  chance  of 
succeeding." 

"  Anne  can  hardly  be  called  on  my  side," 
said  Lady  Hester,  "  for  she  stands  almost 
neuter.  I  only  know  that  in  every  act,  and 
thought  of  hers,  I  have  such  perfect  confidence, 
that  I  place  no  restrictions  on  her  conduct  as 
regards  Mabel." 

^*  I  must  see  Mabel !"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh 
turning  towards  the  house,  as  if  some  sudden 
impulse  had  prompted  the  measure,  '*  forgive 
me,  mother,  but  unannounced  I  must  see  her ; 
I  cannot  imagine  why  a  sister  should  require 
to  be  prepared  to  receive  her  own  brother." 
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Anne  was  hovering  about  the  rooms,  when 
Sir  Hugh  hastily  entered  the  house,  and 
she  offered  to  show  him  the  way  to  Mabel's 
apartment. 

'^  Mama  told  me,"  she  said,  as  they  mounted 
the  large  staircase,  "  to  tell  Mab,  the  instant 
you  came,  that  she  might  be  fit  to  be  seen  ;  for 
sometimes  she  will  not  get  up  even — but  I  dis- 
obeyed, dear  Hugh  ;  you  must  see  behind  the 
scenes,  or  you  will  fancy  that  Mab  is  giving 
way  too  much.  She  is  decidedly  ill,  and  by 
and  bye,  my  mother  will  be  aware  of  it — at 
present,  all  her  energies  and  faculties,  are  cen- 
tred in  Hester — but  this  is  Mab's  room — go  in 
alone." 

And  Anne  closed  the  door  instantaneously 
on  the  brother  and  his  sister. 

In  a  large  chair  at  the  open  window,  gazing 
out  on  the  lawn,  where  she  must  have  seen  her 
mother  and  Sir  Hugh  walking,  sat  tlic  once 
merry  little  Mab,  carelessly  wrapped  in  a  white 
dressing  gown,  and  her  bright  hair  that  was 
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wont  to  be  so  studiously  arranged,  streaming 
from  under  the  small,  net  cap  in  dishevelled 
profusion. 

She  did  not  hear  the  door  open  ov  shut,  but 
the  sudden  draught  of  air,  caused  her  to  turn 
her  head  ;  and  then,  at  sight  of  her  brother,  she 
started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  uncertain  how  to 
act,  as  if  also  uncertain  what  greeting  he  would 
give  her. 

This  trifle  shocked  Sir  Hugh  even  more  than 
her  appearance. 

'*  What !"  he  cried  in  a  voice  which  plainly 
told  all  he  felt,  '^  no  better  welcome  than  this, 
mine  own  sweet  Mab  ?"  and  the  next  moment 
Mabel  had  sprung  into  his  arms. 

Hours  passed  and  Sir  Hugh  still  sat  unwea- 
ried by  his  sister's  side,  and  listened  to  the 
theme  which  seemed  exhaustless — still  he  held 
her  small,  thin  hand  in  his,  and  gazed  into  the 
depths  of  her  clear  eyes,  as  sparkling  with  ex- 
citement, and  flushed  by  her  subject,  she  told 
him  all  that  she  had  gone  through, 
B  5 
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"  I  never  saw  him  !"  she  said,  as  she  spoke 
of  Mr.  Raynier,  and  her  breath  grew  quicker, 
and  a  deeper  crimson  dyed  her  cheek,  "  he  was 
here — they  were  all  here,  I  was  told — but  I 
was  up  in  this  room — shut  in,  Hugh!  they 
shut  me  in — Mama  would  not  let  me  see  him 
again — she  said  if  I  could  command  myself  I 
might,  but  I  knew  that  by  that,  she  meant,  if  I 
could  meet  him  calmly,  and  give  him  his  dis- 
missal coldly — but  no !  I  knew  I  could  not — I 
would  not !  and  I  told  her  so,  Hugh — and  then 
— ah  me!— where  was  I,  Hugh?"  she  added 
after  breaking  off  as  though  confused  and  be- 
wildered. 

'*  My  mother  thought  it  best,"  said  Sir 
Hugh  soothingly,  "  that  you  should  not  meet, 
dearest  Mabel — it  would  but  have  been  adding 
to  your  anguish,  and  his  distress." 

Mabel  shook  her  head. 

"  Hugh,  I  cannot  argue  with  you — no  one 
feels  as  I  felt — no  one  could  tell  the  wild 
despair,  with  which  I  heard  his  retiring  steps 
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from  the  drawing-room    down    the    staircase. 
They   came  up  so  fast,  but  he  trod  slowly— 
slowly  down  again,  each  footfall  weighing  like 
molten  lead  here." 

And  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

'*  The  window  was  high,"  she  added,  looking 
up  wildly  at  her  brother,  '*  otherwise,  Hugh, 
I  had  flung  myself  down,  followed  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  wretched  name 
of  Sibley,  for  ever,  ever— ever!*' 

The  incoherence  of  Mabel's  manner,  and  the 
state  of  frantic  excitement  into  which  she 
worked  herself,  whilst  talking  to  Sir  Hugh, 
soo^  convinced  him,  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
indulged,  in  dwelling  on  the  theme  of  her 
misery ;  therefore  he  quickly  led  her  away  to 
other  subjects,  and  argued  with  her  on  her 
seclusion  from  the  society  of  her  family. 

"  In  every  word  you  say,"  was  Mabel's 
reply,  as  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  sullen  quietude 
"  I  hear  my  mother's  voice — go  on,  Hugh  ;  I 
have  no  power  in  this  house  to  bid  you  leave 


me." 
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'*  You  would  not  even  if  you  had,  dearest 
Mabel,"  said  Sir  Hugh  ;  "  bid  me  rather  serve 
you !" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
brightness,  and  then  her  features  relapsed  into 
their  expression  of  sinking  despondency. 

"  You  cannot  serve  rae  now,"  she  said,  *'  no 
one  can  serve  me — nothino;  can  ever  a^ain  do 
me  good  ;  hope  is  at  last  utterly  extinguished — 
he  is  gone  away,  from  England,  and  I  know 
not  whither.  Oh,  Hugh  !  Hugh  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, rocking  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  a  look  of  anguish  and  despair,  "  was 
it  not  cruel,  not  to  let  me  see  him?  oh,  had  I 
but  had  one  glance  to  tell  him  I  was  true  to 
him!-— but  he  went — went  awav  thinkinor  I 
was  talked  out  of  caring  for  him.  Oh,  Hugh  ! 
when  my  time  to  die  arrives,  that  idea  will  hold 
me  back  from  the  grave,  and  make  the  parting 
from  this  bitter  world,  a  wrench  of  agony  !  and 
I  feel  I  shall  die — perhaps  soon — you  will 
laugh  at  omens,  Hugh,  but  an  oak  was  sti'uck 
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down  at  Buckleigh  by  lightning,  the  very 
day  we  arrived — I  too  have  had  a  heavy  blow, 
and  it  has  struck  home." 

Thus  rambled  the  unfortunate  girl,  giving 
pain,  nay  agony,  to  the  kind,  warm  heart  of 
her  affectionate  brother.  Selfishly  absorbed 
in  grief,  she  indulged  in  it  with  morbid  per- 
severance, closing  her  ears  to  all  the  arguments 
which  the  more  right-minded  Anne  would 
urge,  as  the  only  means  by  which  she  could 
derive  strength  to  endure,  and  consolation  to 
heal  her  woes.  She  would  not  look  up  for 
help,  she  lived — 

"  But  in  one  ligbt,  and  made  a  mortal  eye 
The  lonely  star  of  her  idolatry." 

That  evening  in  the  twilight,  as  Sir  Hugh 
walked  by  the  river  side,  with  the  taciturn 
Lord  of  Bucklei2;h,  his  feelino^s  of  the  morn- 
ing,  as  he  rode  up  the  sunny  avenue,  recurred 
to  him.  He  had  thouo^ht  the  world  a  brig;ht 
one    then.,   and  himself   the  most  unhappy  of 
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creatures,  to  live  and  repine  in  it ;  but  now, 
since  his  interview  with  Mabel,  his  own 
troubles  seemed  light  and  trifling,  in  com- 
parison. 

"  I  must  argue  with  my  mother,"  were  the 
words  that  fell  almost  unconsciously  from  his 
lips. 

'*  Vain  !"  was  the  Baron's  answer,  whose 
thoughts  seemed  flowing  in  the  same  channel, 
*^  vain  !  for  I  did,  and  failed." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  I  thought  love  had  been  a  joyous  thing  !" 
Quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

Stekne 


And  all  this  time  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  unnoticed  Anne  ?  Gentle,  quiet,  and 
patient,  she  attracted  no  attention,  and  claimed 
no  sympathy  ;  yet  she  had  her  trials,  and  she 
bore  them  humbly  and  silently. 

She  was  existing  in  a  state  of  the  most  irk- 
some suspense,  as   to   her  future    prospects — 
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she  had  built  a  foimuation  on  the  words  spoken 
to  her  by  Henry  Forte&cue,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, when  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Castle  Evelyn. 

Since  that  ball,  months  had  elapsed,  and 
she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him,  until 
at  last  she  was  told  he  was  again  a  guest  of 
the  Earl.  She  then  heard  it  whispered,  that 
Lord  Evelyn  was  anxious  to  secure  him  as  a 
son-in-law,  but  she  scorned  the  report.  She 
loved,  and  she  trusted,  and  her  own  sense  of 
honour  taught  her,  that  whilst  those  words 
breathed  by  Henry  remained  uncancelled,  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  he  was  pledged  to  her  ; 
but  so  indefinite  had  been  the  expression,  that 
she  had  never  felt  justified  in  repeating  it — 
even  to  Mabel — yet  her  confidence  in  his  affec- 
tion was  deep  and  sincere. 

One  day  however,  her  secret  accidentally  es- 
caped ;  in  an  unguarded  moment.  Sir  Hugh 
discovered  it,  and  the  occasion  which  led  to  it, 
was  her    brother   making   her  his   confidante, 
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whilst  relating  his  disappointment  with  regard 
to  Lady  Anne  Evelyn. 

The  ready  sympathy  of  Anne,  as  usual, 
always  at  the  service  of  others,  had  been 
lavishly  bestowed  on  him,  but  a  severe  remark 
and  a  bitter  reproof  was  bestowed  on  Lady 
Anne. 

"  She  deceived  you,  dearest  Hugh  !  and  for 
that  I  cannot  forgive  her  !  She  misled  you,  so 
evidently  for  the  gratification  of  her  vanity, 
and  therefore  I  can  never  love  her  again." 

**  Now  hear  me,  Anne !"  said  Sir  Hugh 
wildly,  '  *  I  have  trusted  you  with  my  secret, 
because  your  sympathy  is  valuable,  but  it  is 
equally  dishonourable  to  betray  a  confidence 
by  manner,  as  it  is  by  words ;  so  if  you  change 
your  conduct  towards  your  friend,  on  account 
of  what  I  have  told  you,  you  commit  an  act 
of  treachery  towards  me !" 

*'  I  will  not  do  it  then  !"  exclaimed  Anne 
warmly,  '*  I  will  be  guarded  to  a  fault,  if  that 
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is  the  case ;  but  remember  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing how  wickedly  and  cruelly  she  has  behaved, 
all  the  same." 

"  There  I  have  my  doubts,"  was  Sir  Hugh's 
answer,  "  for  since  I  have  been  able  to  think 
coolly  and  dispassionately  on  it,  I  have  found 
room  to  justify  her." 

''  In  what,  dear  Hugh  ?"  asked  Anne, 
anxiously. 

'*  In  that  I  was  blind,  Anne  !"  said  Sir 
Hugh,  trying  to  smile  ;  "  I  believe  that  a  pre- 
vious attachment  was  the  cause  of  her  rejection 
of  me  ;  and  had  I  not  been  so  rash,  and  had 
he  not  been  summoned  home,  in  consequence 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  father—" 

^' He — who?"  enquired  Anne,  turning  pale. 

"  Henry  Fortescue  !"  said  her  brother. 

**  Nay  !  impossible  I"  burst  hurriedly  from 
Anne's  lips — "  quite  impossible,  brother  !  I 
know  it  to  be  impossible  ;  unless  indeed — " 
and  she  paused  for  a  moment,  whilst  the  colour 
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deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  spread  over  throat 
and  brow — '^  Lady  Anne  stoops  to  love  with- 
out return." 

''  Ha !  say  you  not  so  ?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Hugh  with  sudden  animation,  '^  have  you 
grounds  for  that  assertion,  my  fair  Anne  ?" 

'^  I  have,"  said  Anne,  almost  inaudibly,  as 
her  confusion  rapidly  increased,  "  but  I  be- 
seech you,  my  brother,  to  recollect  you  have 
drawn  from  me  a  most  unwilling — " 

"  Silence,  Anne!"  interrupted  Sir  Hugh  hur- 
riedly, "  and  answer  me  candidly.  The  system 
of  mystery,  in  which  you  but  appear  to  follow 
the  example  set  you  on  all  sides,  harasses, 
irritates,  and  alarms  me !  Do  not  accuse  me 
of  drawing  information  from  you  unwillingly 
— trust  me,  Anne,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
you ! — express  yourself  no  more  in  these  half 
uttered  sentences  and  terms,  that  leave  me 
to  imagine  anything  I  please — be  plain  for 
once — you  say  that  you  have  grounds  for 
knowing,  that  if  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  has   be- 
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come  attached  to  Henry  Fortescue,  t'.ie  love  is 
unreturned  ?" 

'*  I  would  stake  my  life  it  is  !"  answered 
Anne  energetically. 

"  Your  grounds  are,"  continued  Sir  Hugh, 
fastening  his  eyes  on  her,  as  though  he  would 
read  every  inmost  thought  and  reason,  *'  his 
love  for  yourself  I" 

"Nay,  Hugh!  is  this  fair?"  said  Anne, 
turning  away  with  more  anger  in  her  mild 
face  than  it  was  even  wont  to  exhibit. 

^*  It  should  be  fair,  my  sister!"  cried  Sir 
Hugh  earnestly—"  I  would  all  were  fair  as 
this  !  What  need  of  this  incomprehensible 
game  between  the  proud  name  of  Sibley,  and  a 
worthy  suitor? — and  worthy  v/ould  I  wish  to 
think  is  Henry  Fortescue!" 

''  He  is  worthy,"  murmured  Anne. 

"  Then  wherefore,  Anne, has  he  acted  thus?" 

*'  How  my  brother?" 

"  Nay  !  ask  me  not  how,  wlien  I  have  but 
this  moment  told  you  on  what  grounds  I  ex- 
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cuse  the  conduct  of  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  F 
exclaimed  Sir  Hugh  impatiently,  *•  your  mild- 
ness will  drive  me  mad,  Anne !  this  is  no  time 
to  be  mild — a  woman's  pride  should  fire  you 
in  such  a  case  as  this  ! — your  placid  temper 
must  not  stand  thus  totally  unruffled,  when  I 
am  stung  and  wounded  to  the  quick,  at  what 
you  ought  to  feel  the  most !  Anne  speak  !"  he 
added  passionately,  "or  do  you  wish  me  to 
infer  what  I  suspect?" 

"  What    do    you    suspect  ?"     asked    Anne 

haughtily. 

'*  That  this  man  is  playing  a  double  game," 

answered  her   brother   slowly   and   distinctly, 

in  which  case — " 

*'  It  is  not  so !"  interrupted  Anne  hastily,  as 

she  turned  her  full,  blue,  child-like  eyes  on  him 

— "  is  it  not  enough  that  I  say  to  you,  *  I  trust 

him  ?'   yes,  and  trust  him  from  the  bottom  of 

my  heart !" 

"  No !"  cried  Sir  Hugh  waxing  warmer  and 

warmer,  "  it  is  not    enough,    Anne,   for  my 
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satisfaction — in  a  few  days,  I  shall  leave  you, 
and  once  with  my  regiment,  it  may  be  years 
before  I  can  again  overlook  your  fate,  and  per- 
sonally interest  myself  in  your  destiny — but  I 
cannot  leave  it  thus." 

''  Had  you  the  right  to  ask  these  questions," 
began   Anne  trembling  with  agitation,   "  had 
you  the  right,  to  demand  information  of  Mr. 
Forlescue,    I    should   not   forbid   it — but   my 
brother,  he  has  not  given  you  the  right  to  find 
fault  with  his  conduct,  inasmuch — " 
"  Proceed  !"    said  Sir  Hugh  coldly. 
*'  In  asmuch,"  continued  Anne,  firmly,  "  as 
he  is  far  too  little  assured  of  my  regard,  to 
venture  as  yet  to  ask  my  hand — and  I  trust — " 
she  added,  with  a  haughtiness  that  reminded 
Sir  Hugh  forcibly  of  Lady  Hester.     '*  I  trust 
that  my  brother  will  never  so  compromise  my 
dignity,  as  to  offer  me  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  before 
he  solicits  me  of  his  own  accord." 

Perhaps  no  argument  in  the  universe,  would 
so  instantly  have  silenced   Sir  Hugh  as  this — 
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he  felt  it  unanswerable,  and  he  allowed  the 
conversation  to  drop  ;  but  to  Anne  it  had  been 
fraught  with  far  too  much  pain  to  be  easily 
forgotten. 

At  the  moment  when  to  her  warm-hearted 
but  unpenetrating  brother,  she  had  appeared  so 
haughty,  she  was  actually  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  lest  he  should  heap  on  Henry  Fortescue 
the  censure  his  conduct  so  richly  deserved— 
and  follow  up  the  censure,  by  an  enquiry  into 
the  meaning,  of  such  a  course  of  wanton  and 
most  cruel  treachery  and  trifling ;  but  no  ! — 
Hugh  saw  only  the  surface — he  knew  not  the 
inward  struggles  of  that  pure,  young  heart — 
he  wished  to  aid  matters  if  possible,  but  every 
effort  was  repulsed — and  he  therefore  with 
regret  and  pain,  gave  up  the  attempt — but  it 
was  a  dreadful  idea  that  he  should  leave 
England,  whilst  the  affairs  of  the  family  were 
in  this  most  unpromising  state.  His  two  young 
sisters !     His  heart  failed  him  when  he  thought 
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what   would   be   their  fate,   left  to   the    sole 
guidance  of  their  austere  mother. 

"  God  help  the  two,  poor,  fair,  young  crea- 
tures !"  he  sighed,  as  the  night  after  his  arrival 
at  Buckleigh  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  close 
his  eyes  in  sleep. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


There  is  doubt 
To  shut  out  happiness, 
If  he  be  false,  he  who  appeared  so  true, 
Can  there  be  any  further  truth  in  Ufe, 
When  falsehood  wears  such  seeming  ? 

L.  E.  L. 


To  describe  the  sickening  pang  that  stole  over 
Anne,  when  she  found  by  her  brother's  des- 
cription, that  whilst  she  was  trusting  so  im- 
plicitly and  yet  so  blindly,  Henry  Fortescue 
was  giving  the  world  reason  to  suppose,  an 
attachment  subsisted  between  himself  and  the 
Lady  Anne  Evelyn,  would  be  impossible.    She 

VOT..    II.  c 
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concealed  her  feelings  well  before  her  brother, 
but  her  inward  agony  was  intense.  She  had 
once  or  twice  been  sensible  of  the  same  anguish, 
but  not  to  such  an  excess.  Henry  Fortescue 
had  roused  her  jealousy  on  previous  occasions ; 
but  then  his  voice,  and  his  manner,  and  his 
smile — that  bright,  deceiving  smile  I— as  he 
looked  mockingly  into  her  eyes,  had  robbed 
the  pang  of  half  its  pain  ;  for  it  had  made  her 
believe,  he  was  only  trying  the  depth  of  her 
affection. 

Now  however  the  case  was  different ;  she 
felt  that  what  she  could  hear  from  his  own  lips, 
she  could  not  from  those  of  another ;  and  fly- 
ing to  Mabel's  room,  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
sister's  lap,  and  faltered  out  her  weary,  bitter 
tale !    for    Mabel  was    the   only    }  erson    who 

could  enter  into  her  feelings,  and  sympathise 

with  them. 

And  this  she  did  most  fully.     The  sudden, 

unexpected,  and  unreserved  confidence  of  Anne 

acted  almost  as   a  balm  to   Mabel's  blistered 
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heart ;  her  twin  sister  had  actually  sorrows  of 
her  own  !  and  sorrows  too  of  the  same  order 
as  those  of  Mabel,  but  Mabel  was  naturally  of 
a  hopeful  temperament,  and  cheered  her  heart- 
wrung  sister. 

*'  Believe  it  not,  dear  Anne !  believe  nought 
against  him  ! — trust !  Though  Harry  may  not 
as  yet,  be  sufficiently  sure  of  the  result,  to  risk 
his  fate,  still  he  may  be  true  and  faithful  all 
the  same !" 

Anne  shook  her  head. 

"  What !"  cried  Mabel  with  a  look  of  horror, 
"  you  doubt  him  ?" 

''  Hardly  that,  Mabel !  but  my  confidence  is 
shaken ;  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  has 
tottered,  and  that  augurs  ill  for  the  building 
itself." 

"  Then  can  you  mean  to  try  and  forget  him  ?" 

''  No,  Mab  !"  said  Anne,  colouring  slightly, 
"  I  could  not  if  I  tried." 

"  Then  doubting,  you  still  find  loving  pos- 
sible ?" 

c  3 
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"  Yes,  the  doubts  have  fed  the  flame  !" 
"  Strange  !"  sighed   Mabel  musingly,  "  how 
different  to  me !      "  Ah !"    she   suddenly    ex- 
claimed in  a  low  voice,  and  raising  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  as  though  addressing  a  Higher  Power, 
as  she   clasped  her  hands,  and   broke   into  one 
of  tlie  wild  rhapsodies,  to  which  Anne  was  now 
well  accustomed — "  ah  !  if  it  had  pleased  Thee 
to  sweeten  my  cup  of  suffering,  with  one  doubt 
of  Clement's   truth  and  sincerity,  how  proudly 
I  could  have   borne  this  blow  !     Anne,  Anne, 
I   envy  you   beyond   all  power  of  expression  ! 
for   if  ever  you  find  him  false,  you   can  clasp 
this  doubt  to  your  breast,  and  be  consoled.     If 
you  doubt  his   love,  you  will   doubt  his  falsity, 
and    thus — thus,"  continued  Mabel,   her  voice 
growing    fainter  and    fainter,     "  you    will  go 
on — when  I   shall  be  no   longer  by — to  watch 
and  comfort  you !" 

Anne's  withering  suspense  was  not  however 
to  be  of  long  duration  ;  the  very  day  after  this 
conversation,  came  a  letter  from  her  guardian 
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to  her,  telling  them  of  his  late,  dangerous  Illness, 
and  filled  with  joint  advice  to  both  the  twins. 

These  letters  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  Anne  and  Mabel  were  never  required  by 
Lady  Hester  to  show  them  to  her ;  but  Anne 
turned  cold  and  faint,  when,  at  the  end  of  an 
exhortation  from  Mr.  Fortescue,  she  saw  a 
few  words  traced  in  pencil  in  another  hand  ; 
she  had  never  even  seen  the  writing  before, 
but  the  words  were  quite  enough — 

"  I  was  called  away  from  Evelyn  so  sud- 
denly, sweet  Anne,  that  I  lost  a  pleasure  above 
all  pleasures—  that  of  seeing  you !  We  are 
now  at  Weymouth  for  my  father's  health — I 
grieve  to  hear  of  Mabel's  illness — tell  her 
there  is  no  place  like  Weymouth  for  change  of 
air,  and  persuade  Lady  Hester  to  come. 

Ever  yours, 

H.  F." 

The  words  were  few — they  were  common- 
place— but  the  reader  of  these  pages  need  not 
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be  told  that  they  were  precious.  Anne's  heart 
was  so  full  as  she  gazed  upon  them,  that  she 
felt  as  if  the  sensation  of  joy  were  even  more 
painful  than  that  of  grief;  and  inasmuch  as 
her  conscience  smote  her,  for  wronging  Henry 
Fortescue  by  suspicion,  so  did  she  now  make 
up  for  the  wrong,  by  additional  devotion  to 
his  name. 

In  the  midst  of  her  transport  of  delight, 
whilst  Mabel  sat  looking  at  her  sister  with  dim 
eyes,  and  a  wan,  blank,  expression  of  dreaminess, 
a  message  was  brought  to  their  door  by  one 
of  the  attendants — 

'*  Lady  Hester  would  be  obliged  by  Miss 
Sibley   sending   down  Mr.  Fortescue's  letter." 

In  this  moment  it  was  Mabel,  whose  presence 
of  mind  exhibited  itself,  as  her  languid  voice 
unhesitatingly  exclaimed — 

'*  My  sister  will  bring  it  herself  immedi- 
ately." And  no  sooner  were  the  retiring  steps 
of  the  servant  heard,  than  she  caught  the  letter 
out  of  Anne's  hand. 
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"  That  part  must  be  rubbed  out — quick  child  ! 
and  give  me  the  India-rubber — quick,  Anne ! 
why  stand  you  thus  ?  would  you  have  the 
Lady  Hester  Sibley,  see  her  daughter  called 
'  sweet  Anne  ?'  " 

"  No !"  stammered  Anne  imploringly,  and 
hesitating  with  a  feeling  which  need  hardly  be 
interpreted,  "but  to  rub  it  out — quite  out —  the 
first,  the  only  atom  of  his  writing  that  I  have !" 

*'  Pshaw !"  said  Mabel  seizing  the  India- 
rubber  with  impatient  energy,  ''  the  first  it 
may  be,  but  it  will  never  be  the  only ! — there ! 
— out  dangerous  words — out !  bliss  giving  pencil 
marks ! — 'twas  wisely  pencilled  Master  Harry 
Fortescue,  for  now  no  trace  remains —there 
dearest  Anne,"  she  added,  as  sinking  back  in 
her  chair,  she  appeared  exhausted  by  the  effort, 
"take  the  letter — alas  !  my  sister,  how  valueless 
have  I  made  it !  take  it,  and  speed  thee." 

And  was  this  Anne  ?  the  Anne  whom  her 
mother  so  trusted,  loved,  almost  respected? 
Was  this  the  same  Anne,   slowly   descending 
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the  wide  staircase,  and  pressing  to  her  lips,  the 
blank  space  where  the  pencilled  words  had 
been,  who  a  few  short  months  before,  had 
proudly,  haughtily,  and  truly,  told  Henry 
Fortescue,  that  to  make  her  unhappy,  or  even 
uneasy,  was  not  in  his  power  ?     Well-a-day  I 
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CHAPTER   IV, 


And  yet  remember  I,  the  good  old  proverb, 
Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  daj. 

Coleridge. 

Oh  !  what  is  life  but  a  sum  of  love, 
And  death  but  to  lose  it  all  ? 
Weeds  be  for  those  that  are  left  behind, 
And  not  for  those  that  fall ! 

Milker. 


The  foliage  of  the  spreading  woods  of  Buck- 
leigh,  was  taking  the  early  autumn  tints  of 
yellow,  verging  into  red,  and  the  first  few 
fallen  leaves  had  been  swept  from  the  gravel 
walks,  when  the  wail  of  an  infant's  voice,  was 
heard  through  the  vaulted  rooms  ;  and  flags 
c  5 
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from  all  the  towers  of  Buckleigh  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  an  heir. 

The  child  was  born  healthy  and  strong,  and 
Lady  Randall  was  as  well  as  the  most  anxious 
and  attached  could  w  ish ;  but  the  Baron,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  joy,  was  full  of  forebodings, 
and  looking  out  for  omens ;  for  he  had  hoped 
the  young  heir  would  arrive  in  the  summer, 
and  it  had  come  in  the  first  days  of  autumn,  at 
the  first  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  in  spite  of  Anne's 
laughingly  telling  him,  that  they  would  yet 
have  many  a  summer's  day,  for  it  had  been  but 
a  few  very  dry  young  leaves  that  had  fallen, 
he  persisted  in  his  gloomy  anticipations.  The 
neighbourhood  from  far  and  near,  poured  in 
with  their  congratulations,  the  day  that  the 
news  was  known ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  as  all  was  going  on  well  at  Buck- 
leigh, Lord  Randall  rode  round  to  his  tenantry, 
and  invited  them  to  a  grand  entertainment  in 
person — a  dinner  on  the  grass  in  the  park  near 
the  house,  himself  presiding  on  the  occasion. 
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Such  doings  had  never  been  known  at  Buck- 
leigh,  and  excitement  and  delight  reigned 
every  where.  Even  Hester  heard  what  was 
going  on,  and  rejoiced  in  her  husband's  happi- 
ness; and  Lady  Hester  as  she  walked  down  the 
long  tables,  where  the  humble  guests  were 
seated,  was  thought  to  look  prouder  than  ever. 
On  the  close  of  that  day  of  rejoicing,  a  change 
took  place  in  both  mother  and  child— the  child 
was  restless  and  fretful — the  mother  ill  at  ease, 
and  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  saw  the  un- 
favorable symptoms  increasing — Lord  B-andall's 
agony  of  terror  was  pitiable  to  witness,  for  it 
was  heightened  by  superstition  ;  and  night  and 
day,  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  sufferer,  whilst 
from  an  adjacent  room,  came  from  time  to  time, 
the  low  moans  of  the  new  born  heir  of  Buck- 
leigh. 

Again  another  day,  and  worse  symptoms 
appeared — expresses  were  sent  for  additional 
medical  advice,  and  Guy  Sibley  was  summoned 
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to  the  scene  of  grief — Sir  Hugh,  who  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  sailed  with  the  regiment  into 
which  he  had  exchanged,  was  likewise  sent  for; 
but  he  was  beyond  reach,  and  by  the  time  the 
messenger  returned,  fair  Hester  Randall  was 
beyond  the  aid  of  mortal,  for  she  had  sunk  into 
the  stupor  preceding  death ;  and  the  joys, 
sorrows,  pride,  and  triumphs  of  the  world  were 
alike  indifferent  to  her — the  voice  of  devoted 
affection,  fell,  for  the  first  time,  unheeded  on  her 
ear,  and  the  small  hand  which  through  all  the 
long  drawn  hours  of  the  last  night,  lay  damp 
and  passive  in  her  husband's,  with  his  burning 
tears  falling  fast  upon  it,  no  longer  returned 
the  gentle  pressure ;  and  would  never  more  be 
frankly,  gladly,  or  feebly  held  out  as  of  yore, 
to  greet  his  kindly  smile  whenever  he  appeared 
at  her  side. 

To  Lord  Randall  this  insensibility  was  ap- 
palling— it  magnified  his  grief  twenty  fuld ;  for 
that  she  should   leave  him   thus,   without  one 
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word,  one  look  — she  whom  he  had  so  idolized  ! 
— it  was  despair !  But  the  hour  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  tranquilly  and  peaceably  after 
the  sharp  struggle  of  parting  life,  slept  young 
Hester  Randall ! 

Beautiful  as  she  had  ever  been  in  life,  her 
loveliness  during  the  first  hours  of  that  long, 
dreamless  sleep,  almost  cheated  the  mourners, 
who  hung  round  the  bed,  into  the  belief  that 
she  would  yet  wake  once  again — but  it  would 
not  be  so.     Lady  Randall  of  Buckleigh,  the 
happy,  the  lovely,  the  beloved !  was  gone — had 
resigned  her  spirit  in  the  full  meridian  of  pros- 
perity, into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave ;  and 
the  first  blow  of  earthly  chastening,  had  fallen 
awfully  and  suddenly,  on  the  miserable  mother. 
Stunning  indeed  on  her,  was  its  effect — such  a 
possibility    as   the    death   of    Hester — bright, 
blooming,  and  joyous  as  she  had  been  one  shore 
month  before,  had  never  even  occurred  to  her. 
It  came  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  cold  indif- 
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ference,  (misnamed  by  herself  fortitude),  with 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  utterly  forsook  her,  in  this 
hour  of  bitter  trial. 

Hester,  from  her  infancy,  had  been  one  of  the 
objects  of    her    adoration — and    her    brilliant 
destiny  had  raised  her  still  higher  in  the  eyes 
of  Lady  Hester  Sibley  ;    that  Hester — Hester 
Randall,  the  Baroness  of    Buckleigh,   should 
die  !  was  a  stroke  so  totally  unlooked  for,  that 
the   strong   heart   and  mind   of  the  bereaved 
mother    shook ;  and  when   the   long   funereal 
array  passed  out  of  the  grounds  of  Buckleigh, 
the  Lady  Hester  sat  in   her  darkened  room, 
without  a  sigh,  and  without  a  tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  lost  one ;    for  though  the  heavy, 
grating  sound  of   the  dreadful  wheels,  smote 
like  burning  iron  into  the  hearts  of  the  agonized 
sisters  she  heard  them  not ;    she  sat  gazing  on 
vacancy,  without  sufficient  faculty  to  be  imme- 
diately aware,  that  the  fearful  sound  accouipa- 
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nied  the  precious  burden,  which  once  bore  the 
name  of  the  young  Lady  of  Buckleigh!  A 
few  days  after  this  mournful  interment,  the 
vault  was  again  opened,  and  the  infant  heir  was 
laid  by  his  mother's  side. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


If  ever  lot  was  prosperously  cast, 
If  ever  life  was  like  a  lengthened  flow, 
Of  some  sweet  music,  sweetness  to  the  last, 
'Twas  hers,  who  mourned  by  many,  sleeps  below. 

Moore, 


Those  were  dark  times  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Sibley  family,  for  it  was  very  soon  apparent, 
that  Lady  Hester  would  never  again  be  what 
she  was  in  their  happier  days.  Grief  had  given 
her  disposition  a  sudden  turn,  from  cold  pride 
to    the    harshest    severity,    and    even    Anne 
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came  in  for  a  share  of  the  irritable  treat- 
ment. 

Anne,  whose  gentle  voice  had  never  uttered 
a  dissentient  tone,  bore  this  with  a  sweetness 
and  patience,  almost  angelic,  but  Mabel  flew 
out,  into  the  wildest  bursts  of  passion,  when- 
ever the  words  of  censure  or  bitter  reproof 
were  addressed  to  her ;  and  that  for  a  moment, 
would  subdue  the  heart-broken  mother,  till 
she  would  hide  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
cry — *'  Hester !  Hester  !"  in  the  anguish  of 
her  spirit. 

For  a  month  after  Lady  Randall's  death, 
the  Sibleys  remained  at  Buckleigh,  and  then 
the  Baron,  apparently  unable  to  contend  any 
longer  with  the  grief,  which  required  the 
luxury  of  solitude,  began  to  give  broad  hints, 
that  unless  they  departed,  he  should  go  him- 
self. It  was  Anne  who  boldly  told  her  mother, 
that  she  saw  through  Lord  Randall's  motives  ; 
he  wished  to  be  alone.  The  sight  of  the 
mother,  whose  very  name    brought    back  the 
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memory  of  his  lost  idol,  was  opening  his 
wounds  afresh. 

Then  there  was  a  painful  likeness  between  the 
now  fragile,  sinking  Mabel,  and  his  worshipped 
Hester  in  her  latest  hours  ;  altogether  it  was 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

'^  I  loved  her  too  well,"  said  he  to  Anne  on 
the  last  evening  of  their  being  altogether, 
as  he  brushed  the  o;atherino;  tears  from  his 
manly  cheek — "  I  made  her  my  idol  upon 
earth,  and  she  was  taken  from  me — when 
was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  I  was  too  happy, 
Anne  !" 

"  And  she,  Heaven  bless  her!"  answered 
Anne — "  she  was  taken  from  earthly  bliss,  just 
when  its  height  was  attained  -in  the  midst 
of  the  happiness  which  you  yourself  conferred 
on  her !  Ah,  my  Lord,  what  a  source  of  com- 
fort must  this  reflection  be  to  you  !  she  never 
knew  a  sorrow,  and  as  far  as  mortal  may 
dare  to  judge,  no  human  being  was  ever 
purer,  better!      Her  happiness  on    earth  did 
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not  obscure  her  faith — her  hope  beyond  this 
world — for  her,  we  ought  not  to  grieve,  but 
endeavour  to  rejoice  in  her  eternal  felicity." 

**  You  are  right,"  muttered  Lord  Randall, 
folding  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
burying  his  face  in  them,  "  I  mourn  for  my- 
self, Anne !  not  for  her  !" 

When  the  Sibleys  left  Buckleigh,  the  whole 
weight  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  seemed  to 
be  thrown  on  Anne's  shoulders.  Mabel's  ill- 
ness had  taught  her  selfishness,  and  she  was 
wrapt  up  in  her  own  misery  and  malady,  till 
she  felt  for  no  one  else.  Anne  willingly  ex- 
cused her,  for  she  saw  she  was  suffering,  and 
she  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  impress  the  fact  on  Lady  Hester. 

Lady  Hester  however  saw  nothing,  listened 
to  nothing,  and  took  note  of  nothing.  She 
moved  listlessly  about  from  room  to  room, 
and  was  apparently  engrossed  by  her  own  in- 
ward thoughts ;  she  had  resolved  to  go  to  Ab- 
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beylans,  though  Guy  had  pressed  her  to  make 
his  Parsonage  once  more  her  home. 

Mabel  wruno^  her  hands  when  she  heard  of 
the  arrangement — 

*'  Oh,  Anne  !  how  can  she  bear  to  go  there ! 
— how  shall  I  bear  it  ?  Will  not  our  poor 
Hester  be  ever  present  to  my  mother  in  those 
rooms?  will  she  not  be  ever  walking  by  her 
side  on  the  terrace  too  ?  And  oh,  Anne  !  the 
Lorimers  so  near !" 

The  proximity  of  the  Lorimers  was  of  little 
consequence,  thought  Anne,  for  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  intrude  themselves,  on 
the  Lady  Hester,  when  they  had  parted  in  mutual 
anger.  It  was  not  likely  the  breach  would  ever 
be  made  up  either,  for  Lady  Hester  would  not 
hear  their  names  mentioned  in  her  presence  ; 
and  yet  she  resolved  to  return  to  Abbeylans. 

So  completely  exhausted  however  was  Ma- 
bel's strength,  and  so  depressed  were  her 
spirits,  when  the  old  coach  once  more  deposited 
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them  at  the  door  of  the  Dower  House,  that 
she  was  carried  faintino;  to  her  room  the  instant 
they  arrived. 

**  In  heaven's  name,  Anne !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Hester,  when  Anne  re-entered  the  room,  after 
having  watched  the  lingering  revival  of  her 
sister,  *'  in  heaven's  name,  how  much  of  this  is 
real,  and  how  much  assumed?" 

This  was  an  opportunity  which  the  favored 
daughter  did  not  suffer  to  escape,  and  in  a  few 
emphatic  words,  she  placed  the  actual  state  of 
her  sister's  health  before  Lady  Hester's  eyes. 

Silently,  almost  breathlessly,  the  mother  sat 
and  listened— a  change  had  evidently  come 
over  her  spirit ;  and  as  Anne  enumerated  the 
many  unfavorable  symptoms,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  manifested  themselves  in  Mabel, 
the  Lady  Hester's  eyes  did  seem  to  open,  and 
the  short  quick  clearing  of  her  voice,  showed 
that  she  was  trying  to  master  some  inward 
emotion. 
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'^  And  to  what  ?"  she  at  last  asked,  "  do  you 
attribute  this  failing  health  ?" 

"  To  the  distressed  state  of  a  mind  not  cal- 
culated to  bear  trial,"  said  Anne  firmly. 

"  By  which  you  infer,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Hester  rousing  into  sudden  violence,  ''  that 
my  mandate  has  robbed  her  of  both  peace  and 
health  ?" 

''  You  have  worded  that  sentence  harshly. 
Madam,"  was  Anne's  mild  reply. 

"  You  mean  then,"  continued  her  mother 
with  increased  scorn,  '^  that  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Hester  Sibley,  is  dying  for  Mr.  Clement 
Raynier  ?" 

"  Dying?"  echoed  Anne  bursting  into  tears, 
"  oh,  mother !  God  grant,  not  dying ! — let  us 
only  pray  that  the  chastening  hand  may  have 
turned  away  from  us,  for  we  have  been  sadly, 
sorely  visited  already." 

*'  Go !"  said  Lady  Hester  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  choking,  and  she  waved  her  hand  im- 
patiently, "  go  till  I  think — " 

And  Anne  was  only  too  glad  to  obey  the 
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command — too  happy  to  fly  again  to  Mabel's 
side,  and  clasp  her  in  an  embrace,  rendered  still 
more  fervent,  by  the  awful  possibility  of  losing 
her  —  a  possibility  which  struck  a  chill 
like  that  of  death  itself,  into  the  heart  of  the 
attached  sister,  and  made  her  cling  to  Mabel, 
with  a  love  that  grew  in  its  intensity,  every 
day  and  every  hour. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


De  tout  ce  que  je  vois,  que  fant  il  que  je  pense  ? 
Tous  deux  a  me  tiomper  sont  ils  d'intelligence  ? 

Racine. 


Anne  and  Mabel  Sibley  were  singularly  defi- 
cient, in  friends  ;  they  had  acquaintances  without 
number,  but  excepting  the  Lady  Anne  Evelyn 
they  had  no  intimate  friends.  Two  reasons 
might  be  the  cause  of  this  ;  the  first  was,  that 
the  neighbourhood  did  not  abound  in  young 
people ;  and  the  other,  that  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Priory  and  Castle  Evelyn,  the  houses 
were  so  widely  scattered  through  the  country, 
that  unless  their  inhabitants  were  asked  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  a  time,  (a  system  which 
Lady  Hester  disliked  and  refused  to  adopt, 
unless  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and  thereby  made 
herself  more  enemies  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired,) it  was  quite  impossible  to  cultivate 
intimacies. 

*'  Intimacies  are  danojerous,  objectionable 
things !"  used  the  proud  Lady  of  the  Dower 
House  to  say;  ^'  they  either  lead  to  attachments 
or  estrangements,  and  very  often  the  latter  may 
truly  be  called  the  consequence  of  the  former ! 
Young  people  who  are  allowed  unlimited 
acquaintance  and  intimacy,  constantly  allow 
their  affections  to  be  gained,  almost  before  they 
are  aware  of  it  themselves,  and  quite  before 
those  best  able  to  judge  for  them,  are ;  therefore 
I  shall  make  it  my  study  to  avoid  any  thing  of 
the  kind." 

Little  did  the  Lady  Hester  Sibley   think, 
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when  speaking  these  words,  that  she  was  pro- 
nouncing the  prophecy,  of  what  would  happen 
in  her  own  family,  despite  her  care,  and  despite 
her  active  avoidance. 

The  Lady  Anne  Evelyn,  however,  was  never 
one  of  the  proscribed.  The  Lady  Hf^ter  liked 
her,  and  had  long  dreamed  a  fair  dream,  of  con- 
verting her  into  Lady  Anne  Sibley ;  little 
imagining  *'  in  her  philosophy"  that  such  an 
honour  would  ever  be  declined. 

When  the  Sibleys  arrived  at  Abbeylans  on 
the  present  occasion,  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  came  the  Lady  Anne  to  see  them. 
Her  sister  ^lildred  had  insisted  on  her  making^ 
this  effort,  lest  the  family  should  suspect  the 
indignity,  that  she  had  cast  on  the  good  and 
gallant  Sir  Hugh. 

*^  I  am  sure  I  shall  look  foolish  wlien  the 
calm  searching  eyes  of  Mistress  Anne  light  on 
me,"  laughed  the  young  girl,  as  she  caught  up 
the  skirts  of  her  habit,  *' but  it  is  your  fault, 
my  Lady  Mildred,  remember  !" 
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'*  Better  had  it  been  for  you  through  life," 
retorted  her  sister,  as  she  wound  the  bright, 
but  untidy  curls  of  Anne,  once  more  round  her 
fingers,  ''  far  better  had  it  been  for  you,  had 
you  rested  contented  with  only  looking  foolish!" 

The  hot  sun  was  burning  at  Mabel's  window, 
and  strearaino;  through  the  crevices  of  the 
shutters,  when  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  rode  over 
the  drawbridge  of  Abbeylans  ;  but  Anne  Sib- 
ley had  been  up  for  hours,  and  hid  herself  in 
the  rose  bushes  as  her  friend  passed,  till  she 
should  summon  up  a  right  spirit  in  the  which 
to  receive  her.  Before,  however,  she  could 
have  time  to  resolve  whether  to  be  warm  or 
cold,  her  quondum  friend,  having  dismounted, 
came  flying  down  the  garden  terraces,  and  flung 
her  arms  round  Anne  Sibley's  neck. 

At  that  moment  all  bitterness  was  forgotten, 
its  very  cause  faded  from  Anne's  memory — 
the  rejected  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  false  Henry 
Fortescue,  had  no  place  in  the  full  heart  of  the 
sister  of  Hester  Kandall  ;  and  as  Lady  Anne 
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Evelyn,  silently  and  tearfully  pressed  her  cheek 
to  Anne's,  the  recollection  of  their  late  heavy 
loss,  overpowered  every  other  feeling ;  for  it 
was  the  first  time  the  friends  had  met,  since  the 
death  of  Lady  Randall. 

'*  But  come  and  see  Mab,"  said  Anne  hur- 
riedly, when  she  began  to  recover  her  memory, 
and  remember  the  grievances  of  her  brother, 
"  come  and  see  poor  Mab,  though  I  dare  say 
she  is  hardly  awake." 

And  they  crept  swiftly,  but  stealthily  up  to 
the  sick  chamber. 

The  truth  was,  there  were  two  names  which 
she  dreaded  lest  Lady  Anne  should  utter — 
one  was  that  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  other 
was  Henry  Fortescue.  She  knew  she  could 
not  hear  either  of  them  with  composure ; 
therefore  the  moment  they  paused  from  talking 
of  the  lost  Hester,  Anne  carried  off  her  friend 
to  see  Mabel. 

The  shutter  of  the  invalid's  room  had  just 
been  opened,  and  the  sun  was  streaming  across 
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her  bed,  when  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  stopped  at 
tlie  door,  and  looked  in  upon  her. 

Mabel  was  hardly  awake — the  rich  crimson 
that  burned  on  each  cheek,  was  bright  as 
that  of  a  newly  roused  infant,  but  the  full 
and  parted  lips  were  dry  and  parched — the 
heavy,  half  closed  lids  were  of  a  darker  tint, 
than  her  natural  complexion,  and  her  thick 
masses  of  hair  were  matted  to  her  brow, 
in  a  state  that  told  of  the  restless  night,  and 
the  deep,  unhappy  morning  sleep.  Lady 
Anne  clasped  her  hands  and  turned  to  the  twin 
sister — 

'*  Oh,  Anne  !  so  few  months  !  yet  what  a 
fearful  change  !'* 

*'  She  has  been  ill — she  is  still  ill,"  answered 
Anne  anxiously,  and  the  next  moment  the 
eyes  of  Mabel  opened — and  her  delighted 
gtart,  summoned  her  friend  instantly  to  her 
side. 

To  Mabel  the  meeting  was  one  of  unmixed 
delight.     She  had  not  those  vivid  feelings  for 
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others,  possessed  by  Anne — she  met  and  wel- 
comed Lady  Anne  Evelyn,  as  her  dearest 
friend,  and  never  dreamt  of  altering  her  man- 
ner to  her  because  she  had  played  the  coquette 
with  such  a  vengeance. 

It  was  nothing  to  Mab,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  had  given  pain  to  her  sister ;  and  her  own 
illness  and  sorrows,  had  so  engrossed  and  nar- 
rowed her  sympathies,  that  even  that  fact 
made  but  an  evanescent  impression  on  her. 
As  they  sat  at  breakfast.  Lady  Hester  began 
talking  to  her  young  guest  of  her  plans. 

''  My  first  step  will  be  change  of  air  and 
scene  for  Mabel.  She  is  anything  but  well — 
you  have  no  doubt  observed.  Lady  Anne, 
that  she  has  lost,  in  a  measure,  the  look  of 
buoyant  health  in  which  she  even  excelled 
Anne  ?" 

''  I  was  shocked,  madam,  when  I  saw  her," 
was  Lady  Anne's  firm  reply  ;  for  she,  as  well 
as  the  neighbourhood,  were  quite  aware  of 
poor  Mabel's  illness,  and  its  cause  ;  and  Lady 
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Hester  was  disliked,  if  possible,  more  cordially 
than  ever. 

*'  I  am  told  she  had  a  bad  night,"  said  the 
mother  quickly ;  and  there  was  an  awkward 
pause,  broken  at  length  by  Lady  Anne  ; 
*'  May  I  ask  where  you  propose  taking  her, 
madam  ?" 

*'  To  Weymouth,"  answered  Lady  Hester, 
as  if  the  question  were  a  relief — '*  to  Wey- 
mouth for  many  reasons,  and  one  is,  that  my 
daughter's  guardian,  Mr.  Fortescue  is  there." 

Anne  involuntarily  raised  her  eyes  and  met 
those  of  her  friend ;  both  pair  instantaneously 
dropped,  but  not  before  Anne  had  seen  enough, 
to  send  a  pang  of  anguish,  unspeakable,  gush- 
ing through  her. 

The  whole  face  and  throat  of  Lady  Anne 
were  in  a  glow  of  blushes.  Lady  Hester 
saw  nothing  of  this  rapid  scene — her  eyes 
were  on  her  plate,  and  her  thoughts  far 
away,  and  she  continued  talking  almost  in 
soliloquy. 
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"  Yes,  I  believe  that  to  be  my  best  plan ; 
he  is  too  ill  to  come  here,  and  writing  will 
not  do,  so  I  must  see  him.  Then  again,  there 
will  be  the  first  advice  there  for  my  daugh- 
ter Mabel — besides,  it  is  a  gay  resort — change 
and  variety  of  scene,  is  all  she  requires  to  re- 
store her  health." 

The  profound  astonishment  of  Anne  Sibley 
when    she    heard   these   words,    was    beyond 
expression.     It  is  true  her  mother  never  told 
her  plans  to  any  one,  until  they  were  finally 
arranged,  therefore    she  did  not   need   to    be 
so  surprised;    nor   would  she    have   been   so, 
had     Lady    Hester    Sibley    announced    even 
Malta  or    Madeira  as    their  destination  ;  but 
to   hear  without  a  word  of  preparation,  that 
they  were  going  to  Weymouth,  was   astonish- 
ment and  ecstacy  beyond  all    words !     Anne 
only  wished  it  were  not  so  awful  a  breach  of 
etiquette,    to  spring  up    from    the   breakfast 
table,  and  rush  out  upon  the  terrace,  or  she 
would  certainly  have  so  done. 
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By  this  time  Lady  Anne  had  recovered 
her  composure,  and  quietly  asked  what  stay 
they  were  likely  to  make  at  Weymouth. 

''  Abbey lans  is  cold  in  March,"  answered 
the  Lady  of  the  Dower  House,  ''  so  I  dare 
say  we  may  remain  until  April  ;  by  which 
time  I  trust  I  may  look  for  my  son.  Sir 
Hugh,  home  again.  I  am  most  anxious  he 
should  exchange  into  some  regiment  not  on 
foreign  service.  It  was  my  impression  that 
such  was  his  intention,  but  I  suppose  I  was 
mistaken,  and  most  sad  has  his  departure 
proved — " 

Anne  again  raised  her  eyes  to  her  young 
friend's  face,  and  this  time  it  was  deadly 
pale — that  simple  change  of  countenance,  sent 
another  pang  to  the  aching  heart  of  Anne 
Sibley. 

"  The    blush,"    said   she   to    herself,   "  was 

love— the    pallor,   shame    and    self-reproach!" 

And  if  she  could    have  added,  '*  Out  on  you, 

heartless    coquette !"    it   would    have  relieved 
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her  greatly.      Lady    Anne   Evelyn's  conduct, 
filled  the   honourable   mind   of  her  unsophisti- 
cated   friend     with     repugnance.       She    con- 
demned it  as  treacherous  and    dishonourable, 
and    Henry   Fortescue  came  in  for   no  share 
of  the    blame.      It   would  have  been  a  hard, 
and  perhaps  a  vain   task,  to   try  and  convince 
Anne   Sibley,   that  he   had  himself,  so  studi- 
ously concealed  his  attachment  to  herself,  that 
not  even  Lady  Anne  Evelyn  guessed  it  I     No ! 
Anne  was    stung  to   the  quick    by  the  deep 
blush  called   up  to  the  cheek  of  another,  by 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  in  her  sudden 
glow  of  resentment,  she  haughtily   asked  her- 
self, what  possible  right  had  the  Lady  Anne 
Evelyn,  to  colour  crimson,  when  the  name  of 
Fortescue  was  breathed  ? 

This  troubled  current  of  thought  was 
checked  by  Lady  Anne,  after  a  short  pause 
speaking — 

''  I  am  quite  vexed,"  she  said,  ''  to  hear 
that   your  absence   will  be  so   [)r<)tnictcd,  for 
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do  you  know  there  is  a  chance  of  our  not 
being  here  much  longer  ?  Papa  stands  a  very 
fair  chance    of    being   appointed    ambassador 

to  ,  and   in  that   case    we  shall    leave 

Castle  Evelyn  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
our  separation,  dear  Anne,  will  be  of  long 
continuance." 

Anne  Sibley  was  shocked  to  feel,  how  her 
heart  bounded  with  pleasure,  at  hearing  that 
her  friend  would  be  removed,  were  the  ap- 
pointment in  question  ratified,  from  the 
vicinity  in  which  she  had  become  dangerous ; 
yet  she  could  not  help  the  sensation — she 
felt  that  she  never  could  endure  the  trial,  of 
witnessing  a  flirtation  between  Henry  and  Lady 
Anne  ;  aimless  as  the  amusement  might  be  on  his 
part,  she  felt  sure  that  the  very  appearance 
would  be  worse  than  death  to  her. 

''  Yes !"  she  exclaimed  to  Mabel  when  thev 
were  alone,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  "  I 
know  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  me,  Mab! 
Anne  would   think  it  good  sport  for  a  sum- 
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mer's  day  ;  but  she  ought  to  recollect,  that 
if  her  feelings  and  affections  were  as  deeply 
engaged  as  mine,  it  would  be  agony  to  see 
her  only  friend  wiling  away  the  object  of 
them  !" 

"  Nay  ! '  argued  Mabel,  "  how  should  she 
know,  you  care  for  Harry,  or  he  for  you  ? 
Even  I,  80  ever  in  your  company,  had  hardly 
guessed  it  of  myself — even  I,  saw  little  to 
observe." 

"  Because,  dear  Mab,  you  were  playing  a 
game  of  your  own !"  said  Anne  with  some 
truth ;  '*  you  were  too  much  occupied,  and 
alas  !  too  unhappy  to  think  of  me ;  but  Lady 
Anne  has  seen  so  much  of  him — he  has 
stayed  so  much  at  Castle  Evelyn  — she  must 
have  known  it  !  Oh  1  Mab,  never  believe 
that  a  woman  can  be  much  in  the  society  of 
a  man,  without  discovering  whether  his  affec- 
tions are  free  or  not! — trust  Anne  Evelyn 
at  all  events,  for  at  least  endeavouring  to  read 
his  heart !" 
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**  How  severe  you  are,  my  sister  !"  remarked 
Mabel  half  musingly,  "  it  seems  so  unlike  you, 
to  judge  thus  of  our  dearest  friend  -it  sounds 
almost  illiberal !" 

"  Then  I  will  not  judge  her,"  exclaimed 
Anne  hastily,  as  a  sudden  fit  of  repentance, 
succeeded  the  storm  of  wounded  feelings, 
''  I  have  been  very  wrong,  dear  Mabel,  but  if 
you  only  knew  the  agony — the  bitterness  of 
jealousy !" 

"  I  never  should  know  it,"  cried  Mabel 
warmly — "  where  I  loved  I  never  should  doubt 
— and  where  there  is  no  doubt,  there  can  be  no 
jealousy ;  the  more  I  reflect  on  your  feelings 
fi)r  Harry  Fortescue,  the  more  am  I  surprised 
and  mystified  ;  for  it  passes  my  comprehension, 
how  you  can  love  a  person,  in  whom,  even  by 
your  own  acknowledgment,  you  have  not  one 
particle  of  confidence." 

^'  Truth  !  yet  1  can  give  no  reason,"  was 
Anne's  reply,  as  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly 
on   her  forehead.     So  it  is,  but  I  cannot  tell 
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you  why,  save  that  I  marvel  not  at  its  passing 
your  comprehension ;  for  we  are  too  differently 
constituted,  and  have  been  too  differently  tried, 
for  you  to — but  I  am  paining  you,  dear  child," 
she  added,  for  Mabel  had  leant  back,  with 
closed  eyes  and  trembling  lids,  "  I  am  paining 
you  by  this  comparison — so  we  will  drop  the 
subject,  remembering  but  this,  that  if  at  Wey- 
mouth I  should  find  my  suspicions  of  the  trans- 
fer of  his  affections  verified — I  shall  be  firm — 
I  shall  be  cured — I  shall  need  no  fortitude  then 
— but  calmly  and  indifferently  I  shall  see  his 
bright,  false  smile,  and  meet  his  treacherous 
eyes !" 

Mabel  shook  her  head — for  Mabel  thought 
otherwise — whilst  Anne  was  still  a  novice,  hor 
sister  had  grown  wise.  She  had  learnt  much 
by  experience,  and  far  more,  poor  girl !  by  dis- 
appointment ;  therefore,  when  Anne  talked  of 
calmly  and  indifferently  meeting  the  smiles, 
and  wiles  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  if  he  chose  to 
exert  them,  she  shook  lier  head  and  doubted. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Sister  have  comfort — all  of  us  have  cause 
To  Tv^ail  the  dimning  of  our  shming  star, 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. 

Shakspeare. 


It  was  painful  for  both  parties,  when  the  elder 
Mr.  Fortescue  and  Lady  Hester  Sibley  met 
again.  Both  had  been  stricken  in  different 
ways,  since  they  had  last  parted ;  for  the  latter 
had  lost  her,  in  whom  she  had  been  so  proud, 
her  beautiful,  her  happy  child  !  and  the  former 
had  been  reduced  from  a  fine  hale  man,  to  a 
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bent  decrepld,  paralytic  sufferer,  carried  into 
the  presence  of  Lady  Hester  a  helpless  in- 
valid. 

It  is  indeed  an  agonizing  effort  to  meet  the 
eye  of  a  friend  after  any  severe  bereavement — 
it  is  the  shamefacedness  of  grief — those  who 
have  suffered  from  the  prostration  of  mind, 
caused  by  intense  sorrow,  can  alone  enter  into 
the  feeling,  which  causes  the  afflicted  to  fly 
from  an  encounter  with  those  who  are  even  the 
kindest  and  dearest — but  so  it  often  is ! 

The  moment,  however,  that  Mr.  Fortescue 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sibleys  at  Wey- 
mouth, he  had  caused  himself  without  prepara- 
tion, to  be  conveyed  to  the  hotel,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  sympathy  and  welcome — he 
was  unaccompanied  by  his  son,  and  hours 
passed  in  engrossing  conversation,  before  Henry 
was  even  mentioned,  and  then  it  was  Lady 
Hester  who  enquired  if  he  were  well. 

''  Yes,   he    is   quite   well,"  was   his    fatlier'e 
reply,  "  and  enjoying  Weymouth — he   tells  me 
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there  is  a  great  deal  going  on  here,  and  he 
seems  to  have  made  to  himself  myriads  of 
friends ;  to-day  he  is  gone  with  a  party  to  see 
some  show  house  or  other,  and  they  do  not 
return  till  to-morrow." 

Anne  felt  mortified — it  is  astonishing  how 
acutely  the  feelings  are  sometimes  wounded 
by  a  mere  trifle,  and  how  very  much  pain  is 
often  caused  by  a  simply  thoughtless  action. 

She  was  mortified,  and  she  was  wounded, 
but  as  usual,  she  suffered  in  silence. 

Not  so  Mabel — indignant  at  the  carelessness 
of  the  half  acknowledged  lover,  she  scrupled 
not  to  express  herself  so  ;  and  it  being  night, 
when  her  spirits  and  energies  usually  rose,  in  a 
manner  which  effectually  banished  sleep, 
she  was  well  able  to  tell  Anne  how  shame- 
fully remiss  was  the  recreant  Harry  For- 
tescue. 

'*  Away  ?"  she  exclaimed,  rousing  herself  up 
when  Anne  would  willingly  have  had  rest  and 
peace.     "  Absent  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  the 
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very  day  that  we — that  you  rather — were  ex- 
pected to  arrive?  Oh,  Anne!  I  would  be 
long  ere  I  forgave !  what  can  you  have  to  say 
to  this?" 

"  That  we  were  not  quite  certain  we  should 
arrive  to-day,"  said  Anne,  sitting  mournfully 
down  on  her  sister's  bed,  her  heart  sick  and 
sinking,  in  spite  of  self-remonstrance^  ''  other- 
wise, Mabel,  I—" 

*^  Oh  1  make  not  excuses !"  cried  her  vehe- 
ment sister,  *'  never  excuse  a  fault  of  nes2;lect ! 
he  should  have  been  waiting  on 'your  footsteps, 
dearest  Anne,  ready  to  meet  you,  and  welcome 
you — not  absent  thus  on  his  own  pleasure ! 
what  right  has  he  to — " 

"  Hush,  Mab !"  smiled  Anne,  playfully 
placing  her  hands  across  her  sister's  lips, 
*'  question  not  the  right  of  either  of  us,  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  just  what  we  please.  I  have  no 
right  to  expect  aught  of  him,  any  more  than 
he  has  no  real  right,  to  be  waiting  on  my  foot- 
steps ;    therefore  I  blame  him  not,  and  as  to 
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judging  this  a  fault  of  neglect,  who  was  it  told 
me  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  I  was  not  to  judge 
any  body,  even  Anne  Evelyn  ?" 

It  would  be  a  happier  world  this,  if  no  one 
ever  expected  anything  from  it ! 

Anne  Sibley  might  say  that  she  expected 
naught  of  Harry  Fortescue,  because  she  had 
no  right — she  might  try  to  think  she  was  really 
uttering  a  true  sentiment  w^hen  she  said  so  — 
but  want  of  right,  never  yet  prevented  any  one, 
expecting  much  more  than  fate  permits  them  to 
realize;  otherwise  she  would  not  have  been 
mortified,  hurt,  and  dispirited,  that  first  evening 
at  Weymouth. 

Weymouth,  then  in  its  palmy  days,  was  a 
bewildering  scene  of  delight  to  the  two  young 
sisters,  who  had  been  scarcely  ever  in  their 
lives,  beyond  the  woods  and  lanes  of  their 
secluded  home,  till  they  went  to  the  equally 
retired  habitation  of  their  brother  Guy. 

To  them  therefore,  the  noble  Esplanade,  the 
glittering   sea,    and   sands,    the    concourse   of 
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people,  and  the  ceaseless  succession  of  sights 
and  sounds,  were  fraught  with  amazement ; 
and  Anne  thought  they  had  suddenly  dropped 
down  in  Paradise,  so  charmed  was  she,  when 
accompanied  by  their  old  nurse,  they  went  out 
the  first  morning  after  their  arrival,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  sea  air. 

Mabel,  too  weak  and  languid,  to  do  more 
than  sit  in  the  sunshine,  was  contented  to  be 
left  on  a  bench,  whilst  Anne  walked  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  bath  chair,  up  and  down 
the  Esplanade. 

Long  and  earnestly  they  talked  of  Mabel 
and  her  affairs,  and  grieved  did  the  guardian 
express  himself,  at  the  rapid  change,  visible  in 
her  spirits  and  appearance. 

'*  I  never  contemplated  her  taking  it  so  much 
to  heart,"  said  he,  '*  I  had  hoped  to  find  more 
firmness,  submission,  and  proper  pride  in  Mabel; 
but  this  course  of  proceeding  savours  strongly 
of  wilfulness." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed,  indeed !"   exclaimed  Anne, 
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eager  to  vindicate  her  sister,  from  at  least  that 
charge ;  not  so,  dear  sir  !  unless  it  be  the  wil- 
fulness of  fading  health— it  is  no  petulant  op- 
position to  my  mother's  will,  but  a  sort  of  ever 
present  grievance,  from  which  she  has  not 
strength  to  turn  her  mind." 

"  In  short,"  interrupted  Mr.  Fortescue, 
''  more  the  infatuation  of  mental  and  bodily 
weakness,  than  a  well-grounded  attachment  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so  !"  sighed  Anne  mournfully, 
*'  but  whatever  be  the  source  and  cause — heart 
rending  is  the  effect !" 

"  I  knew  it — I  anticipated  as  much,"  replied 
the  guardian,  "  and  therefore,  in  case  of  extre- 
mity, ever  since  the  Lorimers  left  the  Priory, 
I  have  kept  up  a  scattered  sort  of  corres- 
pondence with  Clement  Raynier." 

Anne's  eyes  glistened,  as  she  gratefully 
pressed  the  feeble  hand  of  the  old  man,  and  he 
continued, 

'*  Yes !  I  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him ;    for  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  affair 
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altogether,  and  hoped  at  some  time  or  other,  to 
obtain  an  extenuation  in  his  favor,  from  Lady 
Hester,  which  might  enable  matters  to  come 
right. ' 

''  Oh  then,  dear  sir  !"  exclaimed  Anne 
eagerly,  *'  lose  no  time  I  supplicate  you  !  Mabel 
is  ill — worse  than  my  mother  thinks,  for  she 
never  complains — she  is  wasting  away  with  an- 
xiety and  uncertainty — we  are  suffered  to  ask 
no  questions,  and  we  dare  not  breathe  his 
name ;  but  if  you  only  knew  how  Mabel  has 
longed  to  hear  of  him  !  to  hear  what  has  become 
of  him  —  she  has  little  —  indeed  no  hope 
as  to  my  mother's  relenting ;  hope  has  ex- 
pired in  her  heart,  but  she  hangs  on  his  fate, 
with  a  despairing  sympathy  most  distressing  to 
witness,  and  most  injurious." 

'*  You  plead  well— kindly,  fair  child,"  said 
Mr.  Fortescue,  as  he  fixed  his  dim  eyes  on 
the  animated  face  of  Anne  Sibley,  so  beauti- 
ful in  its  young,  earnest  expression — '*  you 
j)lead,  as  though  you  knew  the  weary  game  of 
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love  yourself,  sweet  Anne,  and  knew  the  rack- 
ing misery  of  hope  deferred  !" 

"  I  plead  for  Mabel !"  pursued  Anne  in  the 
midst  of  a  blush,  painful  from  its  intensity, 
'*  for  Mabel,  without  whom  I  should  be  the 
most   wretched  creature  in  existence  ;    there- 
fore,  dear   sir,   do,    I  beseech    you,    lose    no 
time  ! — yes  !  it  is  for  poor  Mabel,  my  own  dear 
sister  !  the   only   one   spared   to    me,    and    in 
whom   my  very  soul  is   wrapt  up,  that  I  im- 
plore your  speedy  intercession  ;    and  oh  !  my 
dear  sir,  you  little  know  how  ill  she  is — not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost  if  you  wish  to  save  her." 
"  To  save  her!"  exclaimed  Mr.   Fortescue, 
*'  you  use  strong  language,  my  dear  Anne." 

''  Not  stronger  than  the  urgency  of  the  case 
demands,"  pursued  Anne  with  vehemence. 
"  Oh,  if  it  is  possible,  bring  matters  right 
again,  and  use  your  influence  and  authority,  to 
soften  my  mother's  heart  towards  us  ! 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


But  her  slight  frame  has  been  shaken. 
By  the  sudden  blight, 
And  her  dark  eyes  are  forsaken 
By  their  former  light. 

You  may  see  the  heart  is  broken 
By  each  outward  sign^ 
.  Soon  the  heart  can  life  consume 
Fast  approaching  to  the  tomb. 

L.  E.  L. 


"  Strong  words,  fair  Mistress  Anne !''  said  a 
voice  behind  her,  and  starting  round,  she  saw 
Henry  Fortescue  standing  by  her  side. 

From  an  expression  of  the  most  brilliant 
vivacity,  Anne's  face  turned  to  a  frozen  look 
»f  ceremony,  as    she   drew   herself    up,  and 
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suffered    her  hand  to  meet   his    with    formal 
civility. 

The  feelings  of  many  preceding  months  were 
all  concentrated  in  the  greeting  of  that  mo- 
ment— and  he,  the  thoughtless,  giddy,  gallant 
lover,  was  staggered  at  the  change  I 

'*  One  word  before  he  takes  up  all  your  at- 
tention," said  the  guardiaa — "  trust  me,  Anne, 
for  doing  all  I  can  for  you — and  now  go  to 
your  sister,  my  dear,  and  never  mind  me." 

Anne  had  only  to  cross  the  Esplanade,  and 
descend  to  the  sands  where  Mabel  was  sitting, 
but  still  Henry  Fortescue  kept  close  to  her, 
as  she  hurried  on,  and  to  do  him  justice,  he 
was  bitterly  vexed  and  mortified,  at  the  re- 
ception he  had  met  with — had  they  parted 
but  the  day  before,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  cold  and  indifferent ;  and  as  she  pursued 
a  running  string  of  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
the  weather,  and  left  him  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  truly  felt  at  seeing 
her  again,  he  was  piqued  to  the  quick. 
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Where  you  love,  pique  not ! — it  opens  the 
door  for  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  every 
description  of  dangerous  sentiment;  the  door 
never  closes  again  completely — and  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  after  Henry  Fortescue  had  in  vain 
tried  to  account  for  Anne's  altered  manner, 
suspicion  entered  into  his  mind,  that  it  must 
IjC  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sentences 
he  had  overheard,    when   he   interrupted    the 


tete-a-tete. 


*'  1  am  afraid,"  said  he  at  last  with  some- 
what of  doubt  and  indecision — '*  I  am  afraid 
I  intruded  on  you  at  an  unfortunate  moment, 
in  your  conversation  with  my  father  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Anne  carelessly,  *'  he 
had  finished  speaking,  and  I  had  little  else 
to  say." 

"  At  all  events,"  persisted  Fortescue,  still 
n;ore  piqued  by  her  assumed  nonchalance^  "  I 
came  in  the  midst  of  a  most  animated  and  in- 
teresting discussion  ?" 

''  That    you  did    indeed!"  ejaculated  Anne 
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warmly,  but  you  did  not  interrupt — how  beauti- 
ful the  sands  look,  so  crowded  as  they  are  with 
company  !" 

'^  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  much  in  my 
respected  parent's  confidence,"  laughed  young 
Fortescue,  in  a  tone  which  grated  on  the  ears 
of  Anne,  and  never  heeding  her  last  remark, 
*'  but  still  I  did  not  think  there  were  such  grand 
secrets  between  guardian  and  ward,  as  I  nearly 
overheard !" 

"  Oh,  Harry  !"  exclaimed  Anne,  pained  at 
the  levity  of  his  voice  and  manner,  and  never 
doubting  for  a  moment,  but  that  he  must  know 
everything  connected  with  Mabel's  sad  history, 
''  how  can  you  call  it  a  secret  ?  when  alas !  it 
is  so  well  known  ?" 

'*  To  the  world — to  your  world  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  so,"  retorted  her  companion,  "  but 
not  to  me — however  my  eaves-dropping  was 
very  unintentional,  I  assure  you !  and  1  have 
no  wish  to  insinuate  myself  into  confidences. 
I  have  no  doubt  when  the  proper  moment  ar- 
E  3 
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rives,  that  my  father  will  prompt  me  so  far, 
as  to  enable  me  to  offer  my  congrats  with 
decorum !" 

'*  This  from  you  !"  cried  Anne  indignantly, 
as  she  paused  within  a  few  yards  of  Mabel, 
who  was  unconscious  of  their  approach — 
''  from  you,  Henry  Fortescue  ?  for  shame  ! 
but  at  all  events,  whatever  you  may  please  to 
say  to  me,  before  my  suffering  sister,  spare  us 
such  cruel  and  unseemly  raillery.  Dearest 
Mabel,"  she  added,  springing  to  the  sick  girl's 
side,  "  this  is  the  old  friend  you  expected  to 
see  to-day  !" 

And  encouraged  by  her  sister's  manner, 
Mabel  welcomed  him  gladly  and  warmly ;  little 
did  she  dream  of  the  bitterness  of  each  heart, 
as  they  thus  conversed  on  their  first  meeting ! 
Fortescue  was  shocked  at  the  weak  state  into 
which  the  girl,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call 
''  blooming,  bouncing  Mab,"  had  fallen — till 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  prepared  to  walk 
home,   he  was   not  half  aware  that   time  and 
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trial  had  made  such  ravages!  He  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  too  bright,  and  her  lips  too 
red  for  health  ;  but  when  she  rose,  and  Anne's 
slight  arm  was  passed  gently  round  her  waist, 
to  support  her  up  one  or  two  steps  which 
came  in  their  way,  he  stood  full  of  sorrow — 
of  surprise ;  and  Anne  turning  on  him  her 
large,  sad  eyes,  gave  him  a  look  which  almost 
said  in  words — 

"  Is  this  poor  shadow  a  fitting  subject  for 
your  Congrats  f^ 

He  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  not  in- 
tended to  follow  them  home,  and  with  cere- 
monious gravity,  he  raised  his  hat,  bewildered 
and  annoyed,  as  he  answered  Anne's  parting, 
bow.  Little  did  he  think  how  he  had  mis- 
taken the  purport  of  Anne's  energetic  conver- 
sation with  his  father — little  did  he  imagine 
that  with  her  warm  heart,  full  of  affection  for 
himself,  she  was  pleading  the  cause  of  another, 
when  his   tardy   approach  recalled    her    to  a 
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recollection  of  his  wanton  neglect  and  apparent 
indifference — little  did  he  also  imagine,  that 
whilst  looking  cold,  haughty  and  careless,  she 
was  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  delight,  with 
which  her  eyes  once  again  rested  on  his  face  ; 
and  he  inwardly  called  her  false,  fickle,  and 
coquette ! 

"This  is  her  greeting — parted  so  many 
months !"  was  his  meditation,  "  this  is  her 
treatment,  when  I  could  have  knelt  for  one 
smile !  coquetry  must  have  been  bom  with  her, 
or  where  in  her  narrow  world,  could  she  have 
learnt  to  play  the  part  so  well  ?  if  it  be  not 
coquetry,  then  am  I  forgotten  for  another,  and 
if  that  be  the  case,  you  must  play  your  game 
even  better  yet,  fair  Mistress  Anne  Sibley !" 

It  was  in  short,  the  game  of  cross  purposes, 
so  often  played  in  this  weary  world,  and  Anne 
received  her  share  of  the  bitter  annoyance  of 
which  it  was  productive.  His  manner  had 
chilled  her — an  air  of  profound  deference  and 
politeness,  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  not 
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the  gay  and  heartless  formality  exhibited  by 
Henry  Fortescue.     Poor  Anne  had  read  that, 

"  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay 
It  uses  an  enforced  ceremony." 

and  the  lines  were  present  to  her  mind  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  interview  ;  however, 
for  several  hours  after  their  return  to  the 
house,  she  had  little  time  to  think  of  herself, 
beyond  a  vague,  indistinct  sensation  of  unhap- 
piness.  Mabel  required  all  her  thought  and 
sympathies,  and  every  word  that  Mr.  Fortescue 
had  spoken,  Anne  had  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  to  the  fevered  and  agitated  questioner. 

''  He  has  kept  sight  of  him,  did  he  say,  dear 
Anne?" 

"  Yes,  Mab,  constantly."' 

"  Then  he  knows  where  he  is?  where  is  he? 
speak  quickly,  Anne !" 

*'  He  did  not  say — be  calm,  my  sister,"  was 
the  soothing  reply,  "  he  did  not  say,  but  he 
knows." 

"  And  you  never  thought  of  asking  ?     Oh, 
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how  unkind,  how  thoughtless !"  cried  Mabel 
with  the  fretfulness  of  an  invalid,  "  but  is  he 
near  ?  is  he  well  ?  and  is  he  happy  ?  no,  he  will 
not  be  happy,"  she  pursued  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity of  speech,  ''not  happy,  thus  separated 
from  his  wretched  Mabel ;  and  indeed,  indeed, 
I  am  too  selfish  even  to  hope  he  is ;  but  what 
is  Mr.  Fortescue's  motive  in  appealing  to  my 
mother?  Oh  tell  me,  dearest  Anne,  truly, 
truly !  does  he  think  it  may  do  good,  and  turn 
her  from  her  resolution  ?" 

And  the  poor  girl's  cheek  glowed  like  crim- 
son, from  the  feverish  excitement  of  her  mind. 

"  He  thinks  it — he  hopes  it,"  murmured  the 
patient  sister,  pressing  her  lips  on  the  burning 
forehead. 

"  Then  look  here,  Anne !"  cried  Mabel,  sud- 
denly springing  up  and  baring  her  small,  atten- 
uated arm,  **  look  at  this,  and  say  if  there  be 
much  time  to  lose !  I  wish  but  to  see  poor 
Clement  once  again — to  take  the  long  farewell 
which  is  spoken  but  once — judge  then  if  there 
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be  much  time  to  spare,  by  this !  Anne,"  she 
continued,  sinking  back  as  if  exhausted,  *'  who 
knows  but  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Fortescue  has 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  mother,  I  may 
have  passed  beyond  that  barrier,  where  the 
weary  lay  down  their  burdens,  and  rest  1" 
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CHAPTER   IX, 


Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones  oh  sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead. 

Will  never  come  back  to  me  ! 

Tennyson, 


Mr.  Fortescue  was  true  to  his  word;  Anne 
might  well  have  told  her  sister  to  trust  to 
him — the  morning  of  the  next  day,  saw  his 
sedan  chair  carried  to  the  Lady  Hester  Sib- 
ley's door,  and  himself  assisted  into  her 
presence. 
Anne  sat  with  her  sister  up  stairs  during  the 
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first  hours  of  the  mterview,  for  they  were 
neither  of  them  inclined  to  go  out,  bright  as 
was  the  sun,  and  smooth  as  was  the  sea. 

So  engrossed  was  Anne  by  the  result  of  this 
conference,  that  she  never  gave  heed  for  one 
moment  to  the  circumstance,  that  Henry  For- 
tescue  was  nearly  all  the  morning  on  the 
beach,  earnestly  engaged  in  flinging  stones  into 
the  sea,  till  the  expiring  waves  had  receded, 
and  left  him  far  behind. 

He  sat  in  full  sight  of  the  house,  and  Anne 
had  watched  him  occasionally ;  she  had  even 
kissed  her  hand  to  him  once,  when  he  looked 
up  at  the  windows,  but  she  felt  no  wish  to  go 
out.  Stretched  on  a  sofa  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  lay  Mabel,  who,  after  a  night  of 
sleepless  restlessness,  was  half  slumbering,  and 
yet  occasionally  uttering  at  intervals  disjointed 
sentences,  in  the  plaintive  monotonous  tone 
which  had  now  become  peculiar  to  her. 

Of  the  happy  termination  of  their  guardian's 
endeavours,  they  had  neither  of   them  great 
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hopes ;  Mabel  persisted  in  saying  she  had  nonCy 
but  Anne  knew  better  than  to  believe,  if  that 
were  really  the  case,  that  her  sister  would  so 
placidly  resign  herself  to  her  fate — it  was  not 
in  her  nature — and  this  eventful  morning 
Mabel  was  comparatively  tranquil. 

''  Worn  out — worn  out  by  so  little  sleep  !'* 
she  murmured,  "  why  does  not  the  doctor  give 
me  something  to  make  me  sleep,  Anne ;  this 
want  of  it  destroys  me." 

"  Because  dearest,  he  thinks  that  taking 
opiates  is  a  bad  habit." 

''  But  no  sleep  must  surely  be  much  worse, 
Anne !" 

*'  Your  want  of  sleep  is  not  a  habit,  thank 
God !  Mabel,  there  is  an  exciting  cause  at 
this  present  moment,  and  when  that  is  re- 
moved— " 

"  Never,  never,  never,  it  never  will  be  !" 
sighed  the  unfortunate  girl,  *'  or  else  if  it  ever 
is,  it  will  come  too  late  for  me  !  surely,  Anne, 
I  grow  weaker  and  weaker  ?" 
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*'  Do  not  think  it,  my  own  Mab !"  cried* 
Anne  in  a  tone  of  bitterest  anguish,  "  the 
journey  was  enough  to  fatigue  a  person  in 
strong  health— you  are  only  fatigued — and 
indeed  you  fret  so — you  give  way  so  entirely," 
she  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  Who  would  not  fret?  who  would  not  give 
way?"  returned  Mabel  with  the  hasty  im- 
patience she  had  acquired  during  her  illness — 
"  I  should  be  an  angel  not  to  fret !" 

Anne  sighed  and  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
perhaps  reproachfully,  but  Mabel  did  not  heed 
the  action. 

She  exclaimed — "  Is  Harry  still  sitting  on 
the  beach,  Anne  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Mab — throwing  stones  for  a  large 
water-spaniel." 

"  Ah  me !  and  there  you  sit  watching  him  ! 
happy,  happy  you  ! — oh  what  would  I  give  for 
the  simple  privilege,  of  seeing  Clement  pass  the 
window,  and  of  saying  to  him,  *  It  was  not  I 
who  banished  thee !" 
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Poor  miserable,  infatuated  Mabel  I 
Anne  with  principles  more  firm,  more  rightly 
directed,  looked  upon  her  state  with  agonized 
dismay.  Her  mind  was  exhausting  itself  upon 
the  affections  of  a  perishing  world  —by  over- 
loving  an  earthly  object,  whom  her  glowing  im- 
agination, had  arrayed  with  every  fancied  and 
fabulous  superiority,  but  which  after  all  was 
but  a  fragile  reed,  which  must  inevitably  fail 
the  unhappy  girl  if  she  leant  upon  it.  She 
saw  her  deliberately  resigning  herself  to  death 
— not  with  those  pious  feelings  of  submission, 
which  would  cast  every  care  upon  a  merciful 
Father,  but  with  a  reckless  indifference  as  to 
consequences,  which  was  truly  appalling  to  wit- 
ness— she  seemed  to  forget,  that  neither  the 
length  nor  depth  of  an  affliction  should  create 
despair — in  short  the  disease  of  her  mind,  was 
as  deadly  and  undermining  as  that  which  was 
consuming  her  fragile  frame — Anne  looked 
upon  the  sister  of  her  love,  and  trembled.  In 
the   course  of  a    few  hours,   Mr.    Fortescue's 
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sedan  chair  was  seen  leaving  the  house,  and  yet 
neither  of  the  twins  had  been  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  their  mother. 

Dinner  at  the  primitive  hour  of  three,  was 
announced,  and  they  both  went  down. 

The  meal  passed  almost  silently — Mabel  had 
a  sofa  drawn  to  the  table  as  usual,  and  this  day, 
by  some  mistake,  she  was  placed  almost  with 
her  back  to  Lady  Hester — an  arrangement  she 
esteemed  most  fortunate. 

''  You  have  even  eaten  less  to-day  than 
usual,  Mabel,"  was  the  remark,  made  by  her 
mother,  as  the  servant  left  the  room. 

"  I  had  no  appetite,  madam,"  was  the  low 
reply. 

'•  So  I  observed,"  continued  Lady  Hester, 
''  and  as  I  never  remarked  it  so  much  until  to- 
day, I  can  only  infer,  that  Weymouth  has 
already  begun  to  disagree  with  you." 

"-  Far  from  it,  Mama !"  cried  Mabel,  whose 
sudden  terror  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  Ab- 
beylans,  and  all  its  gloom,  besides  the  misery 
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of  leaving  Mr.  Fortescue,  to  whom  she  was 
now  looking,  for  a  possible  revival  of  hope  and 
happiness,  gave  her  energy  to  rise,  and  argue 
the  point  — -'on  the  contrary,  I  actually  feel 
stronger  at  this  moment,  than  I  have  done  for 
many  days.  I  had  no  appetite  it  is  true,  but 
that  is  owing  to  our  not  having  been  out  this 
morning." 

''  And  wherefore  may  I  ask,  were  you  not 
out  ?"  asked  Lady  Hester,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  with  an  air,  that  demanded  an 
answer,  quite  as  much  as  her  words. 

Both  Anne  and  Mabel  turned  crimson ;  well 
did  they  each  know,  the  spell  that  bound  them 
to  their  room,  through  all  the  sunny  hours  of 
that  bright  mornino;. 

"  But  I  see,"  added  their  mother  after  her 
brief  survey,  "  I  see  that  the  subject  of  my 
conversation  with  your  guardian  this  morning, 
was  not  unknown  to  you-— it  matters  little, 
except  that — "  and  she  turned  to  Mabel,  '*  the 
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information  I  meant  to  give  you  through  your 
sister,  I  shall  now  communicate  myself." 

The  twins  hung  breathlessly  on  her  words — 
the  expression  of  each  fair  face  however  was 
totally  different.  In  the  eyes  of  Anne,  was  a 
look  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  earnestness,  whilst 
the  beautiful  countenance  of  Mabel  turned 
upon  the  Lady  Hester  Sibley  with  a  firmness, 
very  nearly  approaching  an  air  of  defiance — 
but  as  the  proud  and  haughty  mother  pro- 
ceeded, Anne  grew  courageous,  whilst  INIabel 
quailed.  Anne  stood  up  for  the  defence,  whilst 
Mabel  crouched  beneath  the  cold  sophistry  of 
the  woman  of  the  world. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  began  Lady 
Hester,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  it  appears,  that 
I  am  considered  as  having  dealt  harshly  and 
cruelly  with  you,  as  regards  Mr.  Clement 
Raynier." 

Mabel  started  with  a  short,  quick  movement 
of  pain,  at  the  sound  of  the  name,  and  though 
her  mother  paused  for  a  moment,  she  continued 
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(as  if  the  interruption  had  been  willed  by  her- 
self) as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  her  voice. 

'*  Of  this,"  she  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  was  not 
aware  until  to-day,  when  your  guardian — "  and 
she  turned  her  piercing  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other,  *'  informed  me  without  scruple  of  the 
fact-— his  words  led  to  this  result — I  came  to 
this  decision — but  first  I  am  to  hear  from  your 
own  lips,  Mabel,  that  your  happiness  depends 
entirely  upon  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Clement 
Raynier.*' 

It  was  here  that  Mabel's  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  fell  beneath  her  mother's  unflinching 
gaze,  but  no  answer  escaped  the  trembling  lips. 
She  leant  her  brow  on  her  arm,  in  silence,  and 
Lady  Hester  continued. 

''  I  must  first  hear  from  your  own  lips  that 
your  afiection — "  and  the  mother's  face  grew 
dark  at  the  word,  "  that  your  affection  for  this 
person — leads  you  to  overlook  the  many  and 
heavy  evils  which  must  attend  such  a  union." 
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"  I  know  of  no  evils,  mother,"  said  the  low, 
sad  voice. 

"  Into  them  however  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  enquire,  nor  shall  I  enter  upon  a  subject, 
which  would  entail  a  most  thankless  degree  of 
excitement  and  annoyance  on  myself — I  simply 
wish  to  know  if  what  I  asked  be  the  case !" 

*'  Alas,  my  mother !"  cried  Mabel  looking 
up  with  sudden  energy,  "  why  make  the 
terms  of  your  tardy  acquiescence  thus  bitter  ?" 

Anne  was  surprised  at  her  sisters  temerity, 
but  infinitely  more  so  at  her  mother,  who  now 
condescended,  contrary  to  all  former  rule  and 
custom,  to  "  bandy  words"  with  the  erring 
child. 

*'  Call  it  not  my  acquiescence  !"  cried  Lady 
Hester,  *'  call  not  words  wrung  from  me,  by 
the  misjudging  advice  of  a  man,  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  '  my  acquiescence !'  hear  rather 
the  terms,  on  which  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  my  tardy  consent,  will  be  given !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !"   burst  from  Mabel's  lips 
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as  she  sprang  up,  dreading  with  the  excitable 
nervousness  of  an  invalid,  every  harsh  word 
that  followed  each  other  so  remorselessly,  and 
feeling  that  she  had  almost  rather  have  the 
consent  withheld,  than  hear  it  accompanied  by 
terms,  which  her  weak  and  sinking  nature 
could  not  sustain. 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  Lady  Hester, 
'*  after  months  and  months  of  derogatory 
pining  for  the  one  boon,  that  I  withheld,  in 
hopes  of  saving  the  proud  name  of  Sibley  from 
disgrace,  what  mean  you  by  this  sudden  op- 
position ?  is  it  a  part  of  the  wayward  game,  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  perform  for  my  amuse- 
ment?" 

And  Lady  Hester's  voice  changed  to  a  tone 
of  the  most  cutting  irony. 

It  was  here  that  Mabel's  fortitude  forsook 
her — to  be  accused  of  playing  a  part— of 
deceiving  in  fact— was  what  cut  her  upright 
nature  to  the  quick — and  when  unable  to  reply, 
it  was  Anne's  turn  to  stand  up — gentle  Anne  ! 
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who  never  before,  had  ventured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  undoubted  power  over  her 
mother. 

"  You     wrong     my    sister,    madam !"     she 

warmly  exclaimed,  *'  you  wrong  that  pure,  true 

heart,  if  you  think  that  even  through  the  hours 

of  her  bitterest  trials,   which    have  well  nigh 

broken  it,   there  was  one  shadow  of  deceit  in 

the  whole  line  of  Mabel's  conduct !    from  the 

first  moment  of  her  acquaintance    with    Mr. 

Ivaynier,    Mr.    Fortescue    saw    the    growing 

attachment — but  you,  my  mother,  saw   it  not ! 

— from    the    first  moment    of    your    rejection 

of  Clement,  the  health  and  spirits   of  Mabel 

have  declined,  and   still  you  see   it  not!    and 

yet  from  first  to  last,  madam,  there  has  been 

nothing  but   broad  sunlight    on    her    actions, 

and--" 

''  I  have  seen — I  do  see  all !"  interrupted 
Lady  Hester,  "  and  particularly  as  regards  her 
health;  inasmuch  as  this  very  evening,  the 
best     advice    in    Weymouth    will     be     con- 
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suited  as  to  her  complaint — but  I  certainly  did 
trust,  that  I  should  be  spared,  and  I  trust  1 
may  still  be  spared—-  the  degradation  of  in- 
forming a  physician,  that  the  attributable  cause 
is — Love !" 

"  Oh  horror  !"  moaned  Mabel,  almost  gnash- 
ing her  teeth,  '*  why  am  I  doomed  to  hear 
these  wild  reproaches  I     Anne,  Anne !  plead !" 

"  No  need  !"  cried  Lady  Hester,  so  ex- 
asperated, that  her  cold  stern  dignity  gave  way 
to  uncontrollable  anger — ''  no  need  for  Anne 
to  plead !  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  my  word 
to  your  guardian  passed — my  consent  to  this  ill 
S(tarred  marriage  given,  and — " 

Mab  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  sprang  up 
with  clasped  hands — but  her  mother  con- 
tinued, 

"  And  these  my  terms!  You  tell  me,  or 
lead  me  to  infer,  that  your  happiness  and  your 
health,  equally  depend  on  a  step  which  is 
easily  taken  ;  for  the  person  in  question  is 
ready  to  be  recalled.     You  assure  me  that  you 
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see  none  of  the  evils  which  such  a  step  will 
entail  on  you  — very  well — be  it  so!  But — " 
cried  Lady  Hester  raising  her  voice,  in  a 
manner  which  her  daughters  had  never  before 
heard,  "  but  from  the  moment  that  that  man 
takes  my  daughter  from  me  as  his  wife,  fare- 
well to  her  for  ever !  from  the  moment  his  arm 
is  offered  to  protect  her,  through  the  erring 
paths  he  treads  himself,  that  moment  do  1  cast 
her  off! — that  moment  the  love  I  bear  you, 
dies  within  my  heart — you  are  my  child  no 
longer — I  own  you  not — 1  have  no  daughter 
then,  save  Anne — I  never  gaze  upon  your  face 
again — we  part  for  ever  in  this  world — and 
now,  my  word  has  passed !  the  full  consent 
is  given,  without  one  curse!  but  when  his 
shadow  brings  its  darkness  through  that  door, 
though  I  give  my  consent — I  give  you  also  my 
word,  my  most  solemn  word,  you  have  no 
mother  then !" 
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CHAPTEE   X. 


She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 
He  Cometh  not !"  she  said, 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead." 

Tennyson. 


Before  Lady  Hester  could  leave  the  room,, 
with  which  intention  she  had  risen  from  her 
chair — Mabel  sprung  up  and  threw  herself  at 
her  feet. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !"  she  cried,  *'  hear  me ! 
only  hear  a  few  short  words !  you  have  mis- 
taken me — you  have  been  speaking  on   wrong 
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grounds — I  have  inferred  nothing,  and  assured 
you  of  nothing — and  all  1  have  wished,  and  all 
I  now  implore  is,  let  me  but  see  him  once 
again !  oh,  mother,  but  once  to  say  farewell ! 
just  once,  though  the  moment  be  measured  by 
yourself — grant  it  in  mercy,  and  it  is  all  I  shall 
ever  ask  !" 

"  I  have  told  you,"  answered  Lady  Hester, 
"I  do  grant  it;  surely  I  spoke  plainly?  you 
heard  the  terms,  and  now  I  have  nothing  on 
my  conscience." 

*'  She  will  not  understand  me !"  cried  Mabel 
turning  her  eyes  wildly  on  Anne,  who  bent 
over  her  with  whispered  words  of  love  and 
encouragement,  '*  mother,  it  is  but  to  see  him 
once  again,  that  I  supplicate !  Oh,  madam, 
how  dare  I  without  presumption,  look  forward 
to  even  one  more  year  of  life  ? — how  then  can 
you  think,  that  on  the  eve  of  taking  my  ever- 
lasting farewell  of  you,  I  could  dream  of 
braving  your  sentence  of  making  me  an  out- 
east  ?     God  knows  I  wish  nothing,  but  what  I 
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ask  ! — my  love  for  Clement  has  changed  since 
we  parted — I  look  on  him  now,  as  one  whom 
I  must  leave  in  the  world,  from  which  I  am 
about  to  take  my  glad  departure !  Mother ! 
may  I  not  wish  him  good  bye  ?  Oh  grant  it, 
mother !  and  the  humble  blessing  of  your 
dying  child,  will  cling  to  you  even  to  your  own 
death  bed !" 

"  Take  her  away,"  groaned  Lady  Hester, 
sinking  in  her  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  whilst  an  awful  struggle  of  pride 
and  affection,  went  on  within  her  hard,  relent- 
less breast — "  take  her  away,  Anne,  ere  she 
drive  me  wild  I — go  child,  I  would  have  time 
ere  I  decide — go !" 

"  Bethink  you  well  then,"  murmured  Mabel 
as  she  left  the  room  with  her  sister,  "  that 
for  me,  the  time  is  short.  Mother,  delay  not, 
lest  you  live  to  rue  this  hour  !"  And  thus  she 
left  her. 

The  overwhelming  agitation  of  this  scene, 
did  more  harm  to  Mabel,  than   months  of  suf- 
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fering.  Panting,  exhausted,  and  almost  unable 
to  articulate  a  syllable,  she  flung  herself  on  her 
bed,  whilst  her  quivering,  parted  lips,  and  half 
open  eyelids,  told  of  the  storm,  that  had  pros- 
trated the  little  strength  of  which  she  was 
possessed. 

In  this  unfavorable  state,  and  hour,  the 
physician,  whose  attendance  had  been  desired 
by  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Lady  Hester,  arrived, 
and  in  this  condition  did  he  first  see,  young 
Mabel  Sibley. 

His  words  were  few,  but  he  stood  and  gazed 
on  the  beautiful  wreck,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes 
which  wrung  the  heart  of  Anne.  Her  own 
w^ere  fastened  on  his  face,  as  though  she  read 
every  line  in  it,  and  all  told  the  same  tale  !  he 
thought  ill  of  her!  His  grieved  expression, 
his  compressed  lips,  and  the  long  continued 
holding  of  that  small  wrist,  where  the  pulse 
beat  so  rapidly,  and  yet  so  faintly — all,  all,  told 
the  anxious  and  heart-broken  sister,  that  he 
thought  ill  of  the  case! 
F  3 
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"  Breathe,  young  lady,"  said  he  at  last,  after 
he  had  drawn  from  her  by  persevering  questions 
a  few  of  her  ailments — *'  oblige  me  by  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath,"  and  Mabel  did  so ;  but  it 
was  more  like  a  gasping  sigh,  than  a  deep 
drawn  breath. 

"  There  was  a  catch  there,"  resumed  the 
Doctor,  "  try  again." 

"  I  cannot  breathe  without  that  catch,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  And  wherefore  ?" 

"  Because  it  gives  me  pain — it  is  very  long 
since  I  have  breathed  without  pain." 

x\t  this  sentence  the  Doctor  turned  abruptly 
away,  and  smothered  a  sigh.  At  the  door  stood 
Lady  Hester,  waiting  to  lead  him  to  her  own 
room ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed  on 
them,  than  her  large,  black  eyes,  mutely  ques- 
tioned him,  as  to  the  state  of  the  sufferer  he 
had  just  seen. 

The  opinion  of  the  physician  was  unfavor- 
able, and  the  mother  listened  with  breathless 
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attention — he  gave  it  also  as  his  impression, 
that  something  was  weighing  on  his  patient's 
mind,  and  she  dauntlessly  replied  that  he  was 
mistaken !  that  such  was  not  the  case !  and 
her  heart  beat  proudly,  at  the  success  of  her 
plans,  as  she  uttered  the  words — but  the  Doctor 
raised  his  eyebrows  incredulously. 

"  Your  ladyship  surprises  me.  I  suggested 
the  same  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  when  he  told  me 
the  symptoms  of  Miss  Sibley's  case,  and — and 
— and — he  did  not — " 

'*  Pardon  me  !"  interrupted  Lady  Hester 
haughtily,  "  but  he  has  entirely  misled  you, 
sir.  My  daughter  herself  can  tell  you  that  I 
am  right.  She  is  entirely  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  and  they  have  received  my  sanction, 
wdiatever  they  may  be  !  therefore,  I  beg  you 
will  dismiss  that  idea  as  erroneous." 

''  I  am  sorry—  grieved,"  was  the  reply,  "  for 
in  that  case.  Madam,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
tell  your  ladyship,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
your  daughter,  in  so  advanced  a  state  of  the 
complaint." 
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Lady  Hester  started  at  the  words,  and  backed 
to  a  table,  which  she  suddenly  grasped  as  if  for 
support — her  lips  turned  white  and  moved,  but 
no  words  came  to  her  relief — before  she  had  half 
recovered  the  shock,  the  Doctor  was  suddenly 
re-summoned  to  Mabel's  side. 

Anne  was  hanging  over  her  in  an  agony  too 
deep  for  expression,  and  the  feeble  groans  of 
pain,  mingled  with  the  faint  accents  of  the 
terrified  Mabel,  told  that  some  unforseen 
seizure  had  occurred. 

One  look  was  sufficient  to  explain  all — the 
weakened  but  passionate  girl  had  been  too 
violent,  and  a  blood  vessel  had  given  way. 
Her  alarm  as  the  crimson  stream  rose,  and 
passed  the  quivering  lips,  increased  the  mis- 
chief; and  from  that  hour  for  many,  many  days, 
no  word  was  suffered  to  escape  her,  and  no 
communication,  save  by  signs,  took  place 
between  herself  and  tlie  unwearied  sister,  who 
watched  night  and  day  by  her  side.  Thus  the 
treaty  and  the  terms  proposed,  were  dismissed 
for  the  present,  and  though  from  the  imploring 
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glance,  which  Mabel  often  cast  on  her  sister, 
it  was  evident  the  subject  was  the  one  never 
ceasing  theme  of  thought,  she  was  not  allowed 
to  speak — hardly  to  move— and  thus  were  the 
waning  hours  of  Mabel  Sibley's  life  wasted, 
and  her  tortured  mind,  and  spirit,  fretted 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance 
— yet  hope  reigned  supreme  through  all  the 
trying  time  !  Hope  shone  out  in  spite  of  all 
her  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  first  words 
she  spoke,  when  the  blessing  of  speech  was 
again  given  her,  were — 

^'  Anne  !  you  will  yet  persuade  my  mother 
— you  understand — plead — persuade — only  just 
to  see  him  once  again,  and  ss.j  it  was  not  I 
who  sanctioned  the  sad  act !  remember,  Anne, 
it  is  the  charge  of  your  dying  sister !" 

Mabel  spoke  constantly  of  her  death — every 
sentence  she  uttered  alluded  in  some  manner  to 
it — it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  loved  to  harp 
upon  it,  unconscious,  or  at  all  events  regardless, 
that  by  so  doing,   she  was   inflicting  anguish 
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upon  Anne,  which  appeared  to  increase  in 
violence,  as  the  agonizing  allusions  became  more 
frequent. 

Anne  tried  not  to  believe  that  her  sister's 
case  was  dangerous — she  tried  to  be  as  callous, 
as  blind,  and  as  calm  as  her  mother,  but  it 
would  not  do — the  very  tone  of  Mabel's  voice 
brought  back  the  dreadful  conviction — the 
sight  of  her  bright,  dancing  eyes,  and  fevered 
cheeks,  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  often 
in  the  night,  she  would  steal  from  her  own  bed, 
for  the  luxury  of  sitting  by  that  of  Mabel,  and 
gazing  as  though  it  might  be  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  restless  and  dearly  loved  sleeper. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


Fie,  lady  niece  !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  that  cares  not  for  it, 
And  so  must  be  flung  after  him. 

Coleridge. 


The  moment  that  Anne  found  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Lady  Hester  on  the  disputed 
subject,  she  did  so  boldly  and  firmly,  and 
her  importunity  at  last  effected,  what  she  had 
began  to  think  was  perfectly  hopeless. 

"  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  my  feelings— shocked, 
horrified  as  I  am,"  were   the    Lady  Hester's 
F  5 
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words,  "  at  any  child  of  mine  so  degrading 
herself,  as  to  call  back  a  rejected  lover — " 

"  Not  her  rejection,  mother  !"  cried  Aune. 

"  To  call  him  back,  and  to  drag  me  down 
to  the  same  unworthy  level,  by  making  me  a 
reluctant  abettor  of  the  act,"  continued  Lady 
Hester,  without  noticing  her  daughter's  in- 
terruption, *'  repugnant  as  it  is  to  me,  I  yield  ! 
the  letter  shall  be  written." 

"  This  moment  ? — this  day  ? — to  go  by  the 
very  first  post,  mother  ?"  gasped  Anne,  start- 
ing towards  the  writing  table  with  unusual 
vehemence. 

'*  It  matters  not  when,"  pursued  her  mother, 
"  my  word  is  given — recall  him ! — your  guard- 
ian will  give  you  the  address — thank  heaven  I 
know  it  not! — recall  him,  though  remember, 
I  will  not  swerve  from  my  resolution,  that  it 
shall  be  but  one  interview,  and  in  my  presence 
of  course.  I  will  conquer  my  disgust  suffi- 
ciently, to  be  present— the  sacrifice  of  all  my 
personal  feelings,  is   more  than    for   which   1 
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shall   gain,   either  credit  or  gratitude — but  it 
matters  not— recall  him!" 

*'  In  what  words,  madam  ?"  asked  poor  Anne, 
as  she  sat  with  the  pen  in  her  trembliug  hand, 
and  every  feature  agitated  by  haste  and  emo- 
tion— '*  what  terms  shall  I  use  ?  I  can  write 
and  take  the  letter  to  my  guardian  to  be  ad- 
dressed— but  how  shall  I  begin  ?" 

This    was    a    question    that    Lady    Hester 
paused  to  answer ;  in  fact  she  could  not  answer 
it,  for  frequent  interviews  with  Clement  Ray- 
nier,  had  made  her  acquainted  with  his  pride, 
as  well  as  his  love;    and  she  fancied  that  if 
her  tone  were  visible,  in  the  words  of  his  re- 
call, he  might  delay  a  coming    which  it  was 
now  vitally  important  not  to  delay ;  so  she  said — 
*'  Word  it  as   you  please — the   sense  of  it 
alone  can  1  give  you — your  sister's  health   is 
indifferent — it  has  been  declining  of  late — she 
is  dangerously  ill — "    and    here   the   mother's 
voice  faltered — "  and  her  request,  her  constant 
entreaty  is,  to  see  him  once  again.     You  are 
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writing  with  your  mother's  sanction — say  that ! 
he  must  lose  no  time — and  bid  him  know — " 
Lady  Hester's  voice  grew  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  actually  seemed  choking  her — *•  bid  him 
know  it  is  but  to  be  an  interview,  bid  him 
recollect  it  is  a  farewell — let  him  understand 
the  word  in  its  full  sense — that  is  all  you 
need  say." 

And  before  Anne's  pen  rested  from  its 
willing  task,  her  mother  had  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  perfectly  easy  for  Anne,  who  knew 
her  mother  so  well,  and  penetrated  her  every 
motive  so  correctly  in  general,  to  see  through 
the  haste  and  agitated  precipitancy  which  was 
impelling  her,  at  the  moment,  to  cast  aside  a 
prejudice  she  had  nursed  so  many  years. 

To  Anne  everything  connected  with  the 
subject,  was  sorrow  and  anguish,  and  far  from 
rejoicing  that  her  mother  had  relented,  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind  was  grief— oh  ! 
how  bitter,  how  torturing !  to  think  that  ap- 
parent indeed  must  be  her  sister's  danger,  to 
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have  worked  so  wondrous  a  change  in  one, 
who  having  once  spoken,  professed  never  to 
have  her  resolution  shaken. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  generality  of  human 
wishes  and  expectations — how  incapable  are 
we  of  pronouncing,  with  anything  approaching 
to  certainty,  concerning  our  own  good  or  evil. 
Of  futurity  we  discern  little,  and  that  little 
is  seen  through  a  cloud  ;  but  still  we  wish  on, 
ignorant  of  the  alteration  which  our  sentiments 
and  desires  will  undergo,  from  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  and  of  the  influence  which 
the  present  may  have,  on  the  future  events  of 
our  existence.  Not  a  word  of  the  letter  was 
told  to  Mabel,  Mr.  Fortescue  was  to  break  it 
to  her  gradually ;  it  was  a  task  from  which 
even  Anne  shrunk. 

Mabel  had  been  inured  to  suffering  from  its 
earliest  stage  to  its  last — despair!  but  joy 
had  no  part  in  her  dream  of  life  and  love,  and 
joy  is  more  difficult  to  bear  than  grief.  Human 
nature  has  a  tendency  to  despond,  therefore  it 
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can  endure  grief — but  joy  to  one  of  poor 
Mabel's  passionate,  impetuous  character,  was 
almost  more  to  be  dreaded  than  desired ;  lier 
state  was  one  of  fearful  debility,  and  her  medi- 
cal attendants  were  of  opinion,  that  another 
attack,  similar  to  the  one  from  which  she  had 
partially  revived,  would  be  attended  with  most 
disastrous  consequences  ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
Anne  flew  gladly  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  to  implore 
him  to  take  the  office  of  preparation  on  himself. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


Moments  there  are,  and  this  was  one 
Snatched  like  a  minute's  gleam  of  sun, 
Amid  the  black  Simoon's  eclipse. 

MooRB. 


Mr.  Fortescue  smiled,  when  Anne  Sibley  was 
unceremoniously  ushered  into  his  room,  and 
when  her  eager  hands  pressed  the  letter  into 
his,  with  an  entreaty,  almost  wild  from  its 
breathlessness,  that  he  would  instantly  give  her 
the  right  address. 

«  I  will  do  all  I  can,"  said  he,  as  he  took  it 
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from  her,  ''  I  will  do  my  best  my  dear  child, 
but  never  could  the  necessity  have  been  en- 
forced at  a  more  unlucky  moment.  Raynier 
was  in  Rome  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  and 
thither  must  this  letter  go,  though  I  have  my 
doubts  if  he  be  still  there — what  say  you  to 
waiting  till  I  hear  again  ?" 

*'  Oh !  no,  no,  no !"  cried  Anne,  "  not  for 
worlds !  send  it  to  Rome,  at  all  events,  at  all 
risks !  what  matter  if  it  have  to  await  him, 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  so  that  it  reach  him 
finally  ?  besides  if  we  find  he  should  be  else- 
where, we  can  but  write  again.  Mama  gave 
me  full  permission  to  w^rite !" 

Again  Mr.  Fortescue  smiled,  but  this  time  it 
was  mournfully — he  sighed  too — it  was  so  un- 
like Anne,  to  be  thus  excited ;  and  he  sighed 
when  he  considered  on  what  a  frail  tenure,  had 
she  built  the  passionate  love  so  fondly  lavished 
on  the  poor,  sinking  Mabel. 

As  Anne  pronounced  the  last  few  words,  she 
raised  her  eyes,  and  met  those  of  Henry  For- 
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tescue  fixed  upon  her  with  his  most  sarcastic 
expression  of  countenance.  It  changed  how- 
ever, the  moment  he  found  himself  observed, 
and  he  came  forward  hastily  to  greet  her,  with 
all  his  merry,  mocking  words  and  compliments. 
Anne  never  liked  him  in  his  gay  and  gladsome 
moods — he  seemed  so  heartless  then — besides 
which,  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  met, 
since  Mabel's  illness,  and  Anne,  thought  his 
manner  was  unfeeling. 

"  I  must  add  a  few  words  to  this  letter," 
said  the  guardian,  after  reading  it  attentively, 
"  so  if  Harry  will  wheel  me  into  the  next 
room,  I  shall  not  detain  you  five  minutes." 

Anne  stood  trembling  and  irresolute — she 
saw  she  was  going  to  be  left  alone  with  Harry 
Fortescue ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  wheeled  his 
father  to  the  escritoire  in  the  adjoining  room 
he  came  back — and  then  all  the  unaccountable 
pique  and  bitterness  of  his  manner,  at  th^ir 
last  interview  recurred  to  her,  and  his  first 
words,  made  her  still  more  uncomfortable. 
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*^  And  so,  fair  Mistress  Anne,  I  have  again 
interrupted  my  father's  enviable  tete-a-tete  with 
you." 

*'  Not  one  enquiry  for  Mabel?"  thought 
Anne,  and  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  said — 

"  A  happier  one  than  the  last,  Harry !" 

*'  Doubtless !"  was  the  slightly  comteinptu- 
ous  rejoinder.  "  I  inferred  as  much  from  what 
I  heard." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Anne,  still  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  meaning — "  but  if  you  knew  all 
we  have  suffered  on  the  subject,  you  w^ould 
hardly  think  anything  connected  with  it,  de- 
served the  name  of  happy  Even  now  the  act 
of  sending  that  letter,  only  makes  me  so  by 
bitter  comparison." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Fortescue  more  and  more 
bewildered  by  every  word  she  spoke — *'  in  what 
manner,  Anne  ?" 

*'  Because,"  she  answered,  raising  her  clear, 
wide,  child-like'eyes  to  his,  *'  the  exact  address 
of    Clement  is   not   known — that   letter   may 
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never  reach  him  ;  it  is  true  I  could  write  again, 
but  by  the  time  the  second  found  him,  who 
can  tell  what — what  may  have  happened  here  ?" 
and  she  turned  quickly  away. 

Hardly  had  the  words  fallen  from  her  lips, 
than  her  hands  were  seized,  and  whilst  they 
were  warmly  clasped  in  those  of  Henry  For- 
tescue,  the  love  that  she  had  so  long  doubted 
was  poured  unequivocably  into  her  ear — 
pique,  coolness,  and  bitterness  were  all  at 
an  end. 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  will  you  ever 
suffer  me  to  account  for  my  conduct  ?  Sweet 
Anne,  I  thought  you  were  pleading  for  your- 
self— and  another — when  I  broke  upon  the 
conference !" 

"  For  myself !"  exclaimed  Anne  half  re- 
proachfully, as  she  listened  to  his  flood  of  pro- 
testations, '*  oh,  Harry  !  was  it  so  easy  thus  to 
wrong  me  ?" 

The  return  of  Mr.  Fortescue  at  this  mo- 
ment, prevented  further  discussion,  but  those 
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few  words  so    hastily  spoken  by    Anne,    had 
told    her  listener  all  he  wished  to  hear ;  and 
Anne !  she   thought  herself  well  repaid  for  the 
misery  of  many   months,  by  the  happiness  of 
those  few  brief  moments.     When  the  servant 
came  to  escort  her  home,  it  was  dark  ;  the  moon 
was  just  rising,  and  the  placid  sea,  as  it  threw 
its  gentle  wave  upon  the  beach,  looked  tempt- 
ing to  the  eye  of  those,  who  had  nothing  to 
do — whose  home  did  not  require  their  presence 
— and  such  a  one   was  Henry  Fortescue,   but 
not  Anne   Sibley:  however  he  persuaded  her 
it  was  just  the  evening  for  a  stroll — reminded 
her  that  it  was  ten  days  since  he  had  seen  her 
last— -and  made  her  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  old  nurse,  who  could  not  resist  saying, 
every   time  they  passed  her  "  that  the  damps 
were    rising,     and    her     ladyship     would    be 
anxious  for  Miss  Anne's  return ;"  but  it  was 
always— 

*'  Oh  no,  nurse,  five  minutes'  walk  can  do 
no  harm,  and  there  is  no  damp  here." 
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And  in  that  long  drawn  '*five  minutes*' 
Anne  felt  her  destiny  was  sealed,  though  it  had 
been  but  a  confession,  without  mention  of  an 
application  to  the  parents  on  either  side. 

'*  But  I  may  tell — I  may  speak  to  my 
mother,  Harry  ?"  asked  Anne  tremulously, 
"  before  more  is  said,  I  may  ask  my  mother's 
consent  to  listen,  because — " 

"  Because  what?"  said  Fortescue — "  would 
she  forbid  it,  think  you,  sweet  Anne  ?  is  there 
likelihood  of  her  forbidding  it  ?" 

"  Nay  !"  answered  Anne,  "  I  was  but  think- 
ing just  then — I  mean — Clement  Kaynier  was 
passing  through  my  mind." 

"  Say  rather,  ever  in  it !"  returned  Fortescue 
with  sudden  temper,  "  but  what  of  him  ?" 

''  I  was  recollecting,"  said  Anne  firmly, 
"  that  my  sister's  unhappy  silence,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  ill-fated  attachment  has  cost 
her  dear.  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  my  mother's 
confidence  by  failing  in  my  bounden  duty — 
no  !"   she  continued  as  suddenly  stopping   on 
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the  Esplanade,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  wish 
him  good  night—  ''  I  am  sure  you  will  give 
me  permission  !  and  if  so,  I  will  speak  even 
now." 

"  Heaven  speed  thee  on  the  errand  !"  inter- 
rupted Fortescue  hurriedly,  and  they  parted. 

Anne  Sibley  went  to  her  home  that  evening, 
the  happiest  of  the  happy ;  her  heart  was  full 
to  overflowing,  and  she  had  the  approval  of 
a  quiet  conscience  as  she  walked  direct  to  her 
mother's  room,  to  communicate  the  substance 
of  her  conversation  with  Henry  Fortescue. 

She  feared  no  negative — she  saw  no  ob- 
stacle— she  knew  enough  of  the  worldly  mind 
of  Lady  Hester,  to  be  certain,  that  no  parallel 
could^be  drawn,  between  the  unknown  Clement 
Kaynier,  and  the  prosperous  Henry  Fortescue. 
Lady  Hester  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
prospects,  pret2nsions,  or  religious  profession, 
of  the  latter  ;  and  therefore  with  happy  security 
mingled  with  some  trepidation,  she  paused  at 
her  mother's  door  and  sued  for  admission. 
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Short-lived  was  her  serenity — brief  her  hour 
of  happiness,  and  her  good  intentions  frustrated 
on  the  spot,  as  she  entered  Lady  Hester's  pre- 
sence ;  for  she  found  her  in  a  state  of  violent 
excitement  and  agitation,  which  effectually 
banished  all  thoughts  of  self,  from  the  mind  of 
the  sympathizing  and  affectionate  daughter,  on 
whose  shoulders  appeared  to  fall,  the  weight  of 
every  kind  of  trial. 

Anne  sa^y  in  a  moment,  that  her  services 
were  to  be  in  active  requisition — she  read  it  in 
her  mother's  eyes,  as  she  eagerly  and  anxiously 
bade  her  enter  quickly — and  flinging  off  her 
calash,  she  was  seated  in  a  moment  at  Lady 
Hester's  feet,  listening,  grieving,  consoling,  and 
even  advising — giving  up  her  thoughts,  ener- 
gies, and  sympathies,  fully,  entirely,  as  though 
she  bore  no  part  in  the  great  game  of  toilsome 
life  herself,  and  as  though  she  had  not  a  few 
short  minutes  before,  heard  for  the  first  time, 
words,  which  even  to  those  of  riper  years,  open 
wide  fields  of  feeling,  and  of  thought,  and  en- 
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gross  with  resistless  power,  for  a  time,  every 
idea. 

Not  so  with  Anne — her  first  glance  at  her 
mother's  usually  rigid  features,  told  her  that 
something  unusual  had  happened  in  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  terror,  lest  it  should  be  connected 
with  the  health  of  Mabel,  whose  sudden  seizure 
some  days  before,  had  come  on,  without  warn- 
ing, banished  from  her  mind  every  other  pre- 
sence for  the  time  being.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  struggle,  thus  to  shake  off  without  leisure 
for  consideration,  the  one  theme  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts,  but  the  character  of  Anne  was 
one  so  utterly,  so  purely  unselfish,  that  she  was 
hardly  aware  of  the  great  self  sacrifices  she 
was  often  compelled  to  make. 

On  the  present  occasion,  she  no  sooner  saw 
her  mother's  face,  than  Henry  Fortescue  was 
forgotten,  and  she  asked  for  Mabel  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension. 

"  Oh  not  Mabel !  nothing  of  Mabel !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Hester  impatiently,   "but  your 
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guardian — you  have  seen  him? — how  found 
you  him  ? — said  he  ought  of  us  ? — said  he 
aught  of  any  letter — what  said  he  in  short?" 
she  added  hastily,  as  Anne  stood  silent  and 
bewildered. 

'^  The  letter  is  gone,"  was  Anne's  hurried 
answer,  as  she  tried  to  collect  all  her  rational 
ideas — "  my  guardian  added  a  few  lines  himself 
to  Mr.  Kaynier." 

"  Pshaw !"  interrupted  the  irritated  Lady 
Hester,  "  spare  me  the  mention  of  a  name 
that  can  but  harrow  up  more  disquiet  for  me — 
banish  for  the  present  that  eternal  subject — 
had  your  guardian  any  other  letter  ?" 

''  None  to  my  knowledge,"    replied   Anne 
*'  he  spoke  on  no  subject  save — " 

*'  I  know,"  again  interrupted  Lady  Hester 
and  so  saying  abstracted  from  her  capacious 
pocket  a  parcel  of  letters,  from  which  she 
selected  one,  "  look  !  in  your  absence  this  letter 
arrived — read — I  cannot  explain — I  cannot 
speak." 

VOL.    II.  G 
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Anne  glanced  over  the  well  known  writing 
in  profound  astonishment,  at  every  word  her 
surprise  and  horror  became  more  and  more 
apparent. 

"  From  Guy  !"  she  exclaimed,  *'  this  from 
Guy  ?"  and  the  expression  of  her  usually  mild 
face  took  a  shade  of  scorn  and  severity  which 
was  the  Lady  Hester  herself ! 

'*  It  surprises  you?"  asked  her  mother  in  a 
voice  which  struggled  to  seem  calm,  "  does  any 
thing  surprise  you  from  Guy  ?" 

Anne  was  too  much  shocked  by  the  contents 
of  that  letter,  to  notice  the  sudden  turn  whicli 
the  Lady  Hester  had  taken  against  him,  who 
was  thouGjht  and  known  to  be  her  favorite 
child.  The  sarcasm  implied  in  her  mother's 
words  fell  unheeded  on  her  ear,  for  the  whole 
aflfair  was  a  new  light  to  Anne  !  It  was  not 
Anne  who  had  been  her  mother's  confidante, 
when  Guy  addressed  letter  after  letter  of 
pressing  requests    for  money    to    Abbeylans. 
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Anne  had  never  seen  one  of  those  letters — 
poor  Hester  Randall,  and  the  young  Sir  Hugh 
had  been  the  confidants — and  therefore  to 
her,  the  stunning  information  contained  in  the 
epistle  in  her  hand,  came  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

Guy,  although  in  the  first  instance  assisted 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  by  the  Lady  Hester 
— and  in  the  second,  extricated  from  his  debts, 
(or  at  all  events  from  all  he  acknowledged,  by 
his  brother,  previously  to  Sir  Hugh's  departure 
with  his  regiment,)  this  same  Guy,  was  again 
in  difi&culties,  nay,  in  positive  distress.  This 
time,  he  asked  no  help,  he  implored  no  assist- 
ance— he  simply  told  the  one  degrading,  dread- 
ful fact. 

Discovered  by  his  bishop,  his  church  was 
about  to  be  taken  from  him — despised  by  his 
creditors,  and  driven  nearly  to  distraction  by 
accumulated  misfortunes,  Guy  Sibley,  the 
frank,  free,  open-hearted,  and  once  favoured 
G  3 
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Guy  Sibley,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  out- 
lawed! 

"  You  cannot  save  me,  my  mother,"  it  was 
thus  he  wrote,  ''  you  will  not  even  have  the 
mortification  of  trying  to  do  so !  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  fly  my  country  with  the  out- 
law branded  on  my  forehead  !  do  not  grieve 
for  me,  mother — forget  you  ever  had  so  un- 
worthy a  son — the  united  wealth  of  the  Sibleys 
(never  much  God  knows  !)  would  not  pay  off 
my  debts  ,*'  so  demean  not  yourself,  my  mother, 
>y  any  vain  attempt — I  do  not  repine — I  shall 
go  abroad  immediately — I  was  never  fit  for  the 
church,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
the  Bishop,  who  gave  me  the  living — so  on 
his  head  be  the  blame  of  my  unfortunate 
career !" 

"  And  so  falls  another  of  the  Sibley  family  !" 
cried  Lady  Hester  after  a  long,  unbroken  pause. 
"  So  falls  Guy  Sibley— yet  not  as  the  others 
fell  I   no !    Death  took  them  quietly  and  honor- 
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ably,  but  Guy,  with  the  stain  on  his  name, 
and  the  curse  of  many  a  wronged  and  deceived 
creature,  goes  shamefully  away  from  us,  the 
disgrace  of  our  hitherto  most  unblemished 
line !" 

At  this  time  Anne  had  many  conflicting 
subjects  to  engross  her  attention.  She  was 
night  and  day  by  Mabel's  couch,  and  she  had 
likewise  the  consciousness  of  one  deep,  newly 
spoken  love,  to  buoy  her  up  through  her  trials ; 
but  Lady  Hester's  whole  being  was  wrapped 
uj),  in  this  last  disaster,  she  bent  under  the 
blow — she  seemed  broken  down  by  it ;  Mabel 
was  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  an  object 
of  far  less  interest  in  her  eyes.  Anne  she 
looked  upon,  as  some  one  merely  of  use,  inas- 
much as  she  was  ever  there  to  listen  and  advise. 
Clement  Raynier  and  the  letter  of  recall 
seemed  utterly  forgotten.  And  so  closed,  to 
Anne  Sibley,  t!ie  day  which  to  most  girls, 
would  have  been  the  happiest  of  their  lives — 
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SO  closed  a  day,  which  to  Mabel  was  one  of 
rapturous  thankfulness,  and  to  her  mother,  one 
of  unmixed  misery !  From  that  day  almost, 
might  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
cumulated  sorrows  of  the  Sibley  family. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


And  the  forms  which  I  fondly  lov'd  are  flown, 
And  friends  have  departed— one  by  one— 
And  memory  sits  whole  lonely  hours, 
And  weaves  her  wreath  of  hope's  faded  flowers, 

Hervey, 


Although  Anne  had  been  prevented  com- 
municating her  subject  of  importance  to  her 
mother  the  previous  day,  she  looked  forward 
with  no  slight  impatience  to  the  next  morning's 
tete-a-tete  breakfast,  at  which  time  the  Lady- 
Hester  was  wont  in  general  to  canvass  domes- 
tic affairs. 
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It  seemed  however  as  if  she  were  doomed 
to  be  frustrated,  for  when  she  thought  she  heard 
her  mother's  step  descending  to  the  interview,  it 
was  only  the  servant,  to  say  that  Lady  Hester 
would  breakfast  in  her  own  room,  and  begged 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

This  was  irksome  and  tantalizing  to  Anne, 
on  whom  her  secret  weighed  with  a  heaviness, 
for  which  she  could  not  account,  and  she  de- 
termined boldly  to  seek,  and  swiftly  to  open 
the  conjfidence,  without  further  delay.       She 
dreaded  lest  by  any  means  her  mother  should 
become  aware  of  existing  circumstances,  before 
she  had  herself  spoken  and  prepared  her.     All 
the  misery  too  of  Mabel's  long  silence  urged 
her  on,  and  when  fully  nerved  to  brave  what- 
ever reception  she  might   meet,   for   thus  in- 
truding on  Lady  Hester's  privacy,  a  message 
was  brought  desiring  her  presence. 

Gladly,  almost  joyously,  she  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  flying  up  stairs  entered  the 
room.     It  was  darkened,  and  for  some  moments 
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she  could  hardly  distinguish  objects  round  her, 
nor  see  where  her  mother  sat,  till  her  voice 
guided  her  to  the  table,  and  then  Anne  sprung 
forward  with  the  exclamation — 

*'  Dearest  mother  !  are  you  ill  ?" 

The  answer  in  the  negative  was  given  in 
an  altered  voice,  and  Anne's  enquiries  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.  She 
even  advanced  to  the  window  to  open  a  shutter, 
in  order  that  a  stream  of  light  might  fall  on 
her  mother's  face. 

**  Nay,  open  them  not,"  said  Lady  Hester 
hastily,  ''  we  can  talk  as  well  in  gloom  as  in 
garish  light,  which  ill  befits  the  occasion.  I 
cannot  bear  the  sunshine— open  not  the  shut- 
ters, Anne." 

But  Anne  had  already  opened  sufficient  to 
see  the  alteration  in  her  mother's  countenance — 
the  ravages  that  grief  had  made  in  the  course 
of  one  night — and  the  haggard,  wan  look  which 
those  proud  features  had  never  worn  before ; 
G  5 
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her  voice  too  was  depressed,  and  her  large, 
black  eyes  were  heavy  and  languid. 

Anne  was  so  shocked  that  she  forgot  her 
errand,  and  lost  the  first  word,  by  which  she 
lost  her  advantage  ;  for  Lady  Hester  began  a 
long  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  Guy, 
which  lasted  till,  faint  and  exhausted,  she  sank 
back  in  the  chair,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
left  alone. 

"  I  have  done  all  that  is  in  my  power,"  were 
her  concluding  words — "  I  have  sent  to  your 
guardian,  to  say  that  I  must  see  him  and  con- 
sult with  him  ;  he  is  better  able  to  be  conveyed 
here  with  his  paralytic  limbs,  but  healthy  mind, 
than  I  to  go  to  him — a  mother  mourning  the 
living  death  of  her  son.  Your  guardian  will 
advise  me  how  to  act — whether  to  remain  here 
unknown  and  unnoticed,  or  to  return  to  the 
Dower  House  to  be  remarked  upon  and  com- 
miserated ?  Upon  one  measure  however  I  am 
resolved,  and  that  is,  the  immediate  recall  of 
your  brother  Hugh :    he   must   come  at  any 
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cost ! — at   any  risk  ! — the  urgency   of  the  case 
demands  leave  of  absence,  and  he  must  come  !'' 

"  He  will,  dear  mother,  depend  on  it  he 
will,"  murmured  Anne  gently,  as  she  held  and 
pressed  the  trembling  hands  in  hers.  *'  Hugh 
will  not  fail  when  called  upon,  and  all  may  yet 
be  right." 

''  Never !"  said  Lady  Hester,  half  inaudibly, 
yet  firmly — "  the  bright  days  of  Abbeylans 
are  gone  for  ever." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  still  Anne  sat 
on  the  low  stool  by  her  mother's  side.  She 
looked  wistfullv  in  her  face,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  at  last  attracted  Lady  Hes- 
ter's attention. 

'*  Have  you  aught  to  add,  Anne  ?"  she  asked 
— '*  aught  to  say,  that  you  thus  linger  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  the  tremulous  voice, 
*'  one  word  if  it  please  you  to  hear  me,  during 
a  very  few  minutes;  one  word  for  myself!" 

•*  For  yourself?"  repeated  Lady  Hester, 
glancing  anxiously  at  her  with   mingled   fear 
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and  doubt — "  what  can  that  be  ?  and  yet — 
speak  on,  Anne — never  word  yet  passed  your 
lips  that  I  should  wish  recalled — so  speak  on." 
'*  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  such  praise,"  was 
the  answer  of  Anne — *'  I  should  be  little  de- 
serving of  it  had  I  not  sought  you  this  day — 
it  may  seem  ill-timed,  mother-'-but  on  such  a 
subject,  I  thought  it  right  to — " 

"  But  what  subject  ?"  interrupted  Lady  Hes- 
ter, with  an  impatience  which  had  nearly 
Silenced  Anne,  '^  you  speak  in  riddles,  child." 

'*  The  subject,"  exclaimed  her  daughter 
hastily,  "  of  my  own  future  happiness,  nearly 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  communication  I 
wish  to  make  you — " 

The  sentence  was  out,  almost  inarticulate 
certainly,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
uttered  ;  but  the  words  were  spoken,  and  Lady 
Hester  received  them  with  a  vniijue  look  of 
bewilderment,  as  though  she  wore  trying  in 
vain  to  wei":h  their  meaninii,-;  and  then  she 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  as  il  to  search 
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for  a  reply ;  yet  no  reply  came,  though  Anne 
was  waiting  breathless  for  permission  to  pro- 
ceed. 

'*  Mother !"  she  said  at  last,  kneeling  down 
by  her  side,  and  laying  her  head  softly  on 
Lady  Hester's  arm,  "  Mother,  do  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

'*  Alas !"  was  the  murmured  reply,  ^'  am  I 
losing  them  all  -^ — one  by  one,  must  they  all 
leave  me  ? — must  child  after  child  be  taken, 
and  I  left  alone  ?  Oh,  Anne,  Anne !"  cried 
Lady  Hester,  with  startling  vehemence,  ''  I 
have  leant  on  you— looked  to  you— -reckoned 
so  on  you ! — and  are  you  going  to  turn  away  ?" 
And  large  drops  actually  forced  themselves 
through  the  cold,  stern  eyelids,  which  hardly 
ever  felt  the  cool  refreshing  dew  of  tears. 

"  Nay,  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Anne,  "  you 
fly  to  a  conclusion  ere  there  is  hardly  a  com- 
mencement— yet  even  in  this  early  stage,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  what  you  had  the  first 
right  to  know — it  rests  with  you  to  sanction 
or  to  disapprove,  for  all  is  still  indefinite." 
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'*  So  far  well — I  breathe  again!"  said  Lady 
Hester,  in  the  same  low,  murmuring  tone,  "  in- 
definite you  say  ?" 

*'  Indefinite,  inasmuch  as,  I  mean,  Madam, 
that  I  knew  this  was  not  a  time  for  pressing  on 
your  attention  more  subjects  of  interest  than 
at  present  engross  it,  and  therefore — "  hesitated 
Anne,  ''  I  came  but  to  throw  myself  on  your 
indulgence,  dear  mother,  for  some  future  time. 
I  know  not  when  that  time  may  come — I  only 
ask  your  consent  for  the  future — satisfied  for 
the  present,  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what 
is  going  on." 

No  w^onder  that  Lady  Hester  shrunk  from 
the  bare  prospect  of  losing  Anne.  No  wonder 
that  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  when  that 
faint,  faltering  confession  was  breathed — of  all 
her  children,  Anne  was  the  sole  one  who  had 
never,  from  childhood,  given  her  a  single  mo- 
ment's uneasiness — who  in  word  and  deed  had 
ever  been  the  irreproachable  one— whose  gentle 
voice  had  never  yet  gainsayed  a  fiat  of  her 
mother's   will,   and   whobc   custom   it  was,   to 
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carry  herself  towards  that  mother  with  a  defer- 
ence and  humility,  in  which  the  other  children 
hardly  participated.  No  wonder  then,  that  the 
prospect  of  losing  her,  fell  mournfully  on  Lady 
Hester's  heart.  No  wonder  her  courage  and 
her  strength  of  mind  failed  her,  insomuch  that 
to  Anne's  query  of, 

"  And  the  name,  dear  mother — need  I  tell 
you  that?"  she  answered  with  the  words,  "  I 
guess  it  but  too  well — I  have  seen  it  long,  and 
but  too  visibly !" 

And  after  another  long  pause,  she  again  took 
up  the  conversation,  forbearing  still  to  ask  any 
questions — fearing  it  would  seem  to  draw  from 
her  daughter,  any  certain  confirmation  of  what 
she  dreaded — a  positive  engagement. 

Anne  was  obliged  to  be  silent,  and  listen 
whilst  her  mother  spoke.  Lady  Hester  never 
suffered  herself  to  be  interrupted,  without 
showing  symptoms  of  impatience,  if  not  anger, 
which  now  less  than  ever  Anne  had  no  anxiety 
to  brave. 
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She  sat  therefore  quietly  listening. 

''  My  mind  is  in  a  chaos,"  began  Lady 
Hester  passing  her  hand  across  her  burning 
forehead,  "  it  is  all  confusion  within,  and  this 
new  source  of  trouble  has  but  added  to  my 
bewilderment  and  distress — it  might  have  been 
better  timed,  Anne,  but  still,  perhaps  you 
could  not  do  otherwise— you  are  generally  right 
in  all  you  do,  my  child — however  there  is  one 
wish,  I  have  to  name  to  you,  one  injunction 
that  I  must  seriously  impress  upon  you-  -and 
that  is,  that  no  positive  engagement  must 
be  formed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  family 
affairs — when  they  brighten,  speak  to  me  again 
— but  at  present  forbear." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Nor  in  the  eyes,  nor  from  the  words  of  man, 
Hope  there  to  read  their  hearts !  all  are  alike 
The  hypocrites  of  circumstance. 

C ALDER  Campbell. 


Poor  Anne  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  indirect  consent  and  indefinite  approbation 
of  her  mother.  She  was  so  well  aware  that  in 
the  declining  state  of  Mabel's  health,  such  an 
event  as  her  own  marriage,  could  not  be  con- 
templated for  months,  perhaps  years,  that  she 
had  hardly  hoped  for  more  than  Lady  Hester 
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had  granted,  and  it  was  with  a  sensation  very 
nearly  approaching  disappointment,  that  she 
went  out  for  her  daily,  and  now  solitary  walk 
on  the  sands,  in  front  of  the  house,  and  pon- 
dered upon  her  position. 

Henry  Fortescue  was  not  long  in  joining 
her ;  there  was  this  day  a  hurry  and  nervous- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  she  had  never  ob- 
served before,  and  when  she  repeated  to  him 
faithfully  her  mother's  words,  that  they  must 
await  brighter  times,  his  whole  countenance 
cleared,  and  he  received  the  intelligence  as 
though  it  had  relieved  his  mind ! 

This  was  not  lost  upon  Anne  Sibley — she 
was  startled,  surprised,  and  more  than  morti- 
fied ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  this,  than 
he  changed  his  manner  again — his  words  flowed 
instantly  in  a  torrent  of  vows,  and  assurances 
of  unchanging  affection;  but  they  were  too 
vehement  to  please  Anne.  She  shrank  from 
them,  altliough  she  could  not  tell  the  reason — 
and  when  he  concurred  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Lady  Hester's  decree — her  heart  sank  lower 
still. 

''  It  was  what  I  expected — It  was  what  1 
feared,"  said  Henry  Fortescue,  and  even  with 
that  sentence  Anne  Sibley  was  dissatisfied — 
she  would  rather  have  had  him  give  precedence 
to  the  ''  fear,"  than  the  "  expectation." 

"  For  both  our  sakes,  sweet  Anne,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  perhaps  I  have  done  unwisely,  in 
telling  you  thus  prematurely  my  long  guarded 
secret." 

"  Oh  no,"  was  Anne's  reply,  though  a  deep 
sigh  ushered  in  the  words.  *'  Oh  no,  Harry, 
it  were  better  than  uncertainty — far  better 
than  suspense !" 

There  was  a  pause — the  lover  had  not  a  word 
to  say  for  himself,  and  Anne  was  well  disposed 
to  be  silent ;  so  they  sat  on  the  beach  and 
watched  the  shining  waves  advancing  and  re- 
treating at  their  feet,  and  uttered  no  syllable. 

"  I  marvel,"  said  Henry  Fortescue  at  last. 
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whether  Lady  Hester  may  change  her  mind — 
and — and  consult  as  she  is  often  wont  to  do, 
with  my  father," 

"  No  chance !"  interrupted  Anne  hastily, 
*'  had  you  seen  my  mother  when  I  spoke  on 
the  subject,  you  would  have  been  perfectly 
sure  there  was  no  chance,  no  hope,  of  such  a 
consultation — indeed,  Harry,  it  would  but  be 
giving  her  unnecessary  pain — at  present  I 
believe,  myself,  that  it  were  far  better  the 
matter  rested  here — it  were  too  selfish  to  wish 
it  otherwise." 

Henry  Fortescue  thanked  her  warmly  for 
her  confidence  and  trust  in  him — he  could  not 
fail  to  be  touched  by  it,  and  yet,  despite  his 
honied  words,  Anne  felt  within  her  heart,  that 
he  fell  short  of  her  expectations  as  a  lover ! 

She  listened  to  him,  and  blamed  herself,  but 
she  could  not  help  the  feeling — she  struggled 
against  it,  but  it  rose  like  a  phantom,  and  it 
was  distrust. 
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She  thought  of  the  open  course  pursued  by- 
Lord  Eandall.  She  called  to  mind,  the  ardent 
perseverance  of  Clement  Raynier,  and  she  well 
remembered  the  sudden  and  bold  manner  in 
which  Squire  Eardley  Spence  had  asked  her 
hand  some  twelve  months  back. 

Harry  Fortescue's  wooing  fell  short  of  all 
this.  Never  till  this  day,  the  first  on  which 
they  stood  in  their  new  relation  to  each  other, 
had  such  thoughts  found  entrance  to  her  mind 
— but  now,  when  his  words  were  warmer  than 
usual,  it  was  in  vain  she  endeavoured  to  discard  ' 
the  suspicion  that  there 

"  Was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

So  powerfully,  at  meeting,  had  his  manner 
struck  her. 

And  yet  she  fancied  she  ought  to  be  satisfied 
and  happy — and  kept  inwardly  assuring  herself 
that  she  was  so. 

At  last  the  old  nurse  came  forward  to  say 
that  it  was  time  for  Miss  Anne  to  go  home,  for 
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Miss  Mabel  had  been  standing  for  some  time  at 
the  window,  and  that  was  a  signal  her  sister 
could  be  spared  no  longer. 

"  One  moment — one  short  moment,"  ex- 
claimed Fortescue  hurriedly,  '*  I  had  still  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  Anne ;  I  forget  half,  so 
freezingly  silent  have  you  suddenly  become." 

"  The  happy  have  few  words  I  have  heard  it 
said,"  answered  Anne,  but  as  she  spoke  the 
tears  were  trembling  in  her  eyes,  called  up  by 
his  reproachful  tone. 

"  The  prettiest  excuse  you  could  have  found 
dear  Anne,  but  I  see  1  must  be  speedy,  for 
you  are  anxious  to  be  gone." 

''  Nay — not  so  !"  ejaculated  the  young  girl, 
and  then  she  abruptly  stopped,  and  checked 
the  words  that  were  rising  to  her  lips — words 
signifying  that  she  felt  more  inclined  to  linger 
where  she  was,  and  less  inclined  to  obey 
Mabel's  summons  than  ever  she  had  done 
before. 

*^  Well !  I  was  only  about  to  say,"  continued 
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Fortescue,  *'  that  I  think  it  very  likely  I  shall 
be  obH2;ed  to  run  up  to  town,  in  a  few  days — 
to  London,  sweet  Anne,  which  you  have  never 
seen — I  go  entirely  on  business — I  had  a  letter 
this  morning,  which  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
answer  except  by  ray  presence — and  so,  I 
really  fear  that  for  a  few  short  days  I  shall 
have  to  say,  '  farewell,'  to  you,  Anne  !" 

''  Not  for  the  first  time,"  said  Anne  smiling 
sadly. 

''  And  yet  till  now  I  never  felt  it,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"  No  ?"  exclaimed  Anne,  taking  instant 
alarm,  ''  then  the  letter  will  detain  you  a  long 
time  !  Y'ou  are  going  away — oh,  Harry  !  you 
are  leaving  me  for  a  long  time  !  and  you  offer 
comfort  by  saying  it  is  but  for  a  few  short 
days !" 

"  I  give  you  my  word  it  is  but  for  a  few 
days,"  protested  Fortescue,  '*  and  moreover,  it 
will  be  several  days  yet  before  I  go,  only  I 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  you  directly,  and 
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now  I  wish  1  had  not — you  look  so  sad,  my 
Anne ! — we  shall  meet  again  many  times 
before  I  go — what  hour  shall  I  see  you  on  the 
sands  to-morrow  ?" 

''  Ah,  it  will  be  late,"  said  Anne  mournfully, 
**  for  the  doctors  meet  in  consultation  on  Mabel 
— she  is  not  improving,  Harry,  but  depend  on 
it  I  shall  come  when  I  can,  farewell !" 

They  stood  alone  within  the  deep  portico  of 
the  house  by  this  time,  and  as  he  turned  to 
leave  her,  she  said, 

"  I  had  one  more  word  to  say."  He  sprang 
instantly  to  her  side,  and  she  added,  "  God 
bless  thee,  Harry." 

In  a  moment  both  her  hands  were  sealed  to 
his  lips,  with  a  fervour,  still  more  tremulous 
than  her  last  words,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  unaccountable  anguish  which  tinctured 
this  parting,  often  struck  Anne  in  after  life  as 
prophetic  ;  the  heart-rending  wretchedness 
with  which  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  from 
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the  window,  as  he  walked  away  towards  his 
home,  although  expecting,  as  she  did,  to  see 
him  the  following  day — seemed  in  after  times 
to  her  imagination,  to  have  been  but  the  dark 
shade  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Ob,  Cassius  !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs  ! 

Julius  Caesar — Shakspeare. 


When  Anne  re-entered  the  house,  she  was 
told,  that  her  mother  had  been  making  frequent 
enquiries  for  her:  therefore  hastily  conquer- 
ing the  painful  swelling  of  the  throat,  which 
accompanies  unshed  tears,  and  trying  to 
summon  up  her  usual  composure,  she  pre- 
sented herself  without  delay. 
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"  How  I  have  waited  for  you !"  was  the  im- 
patient greeting  that  met  her,  "  and  your 
sister  too — there  has  been  no  peace  since  you 
left  the  house,  Anne  ;  you  have  outstayed  your 
time  by  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  look  fatigued 
and  heated — but  I  wish  no  explanations — 
oblige  me  by  simply  listening,  which  will  rest 
you  sooner  than  any  thing — sit  down  there, 
child  !"  and  her  mother  pointed  to  the  low  seat 
where  it  was  now  her  favorite  whim,  that  Anne 
should  always  sit  crouched  close  to  her  side. 
"  Yes,  sit  there  whilst  I  tell  you  of  my  inter- 
view with  your  guardian." 

By  the  throbbing  of  the  thick  veins  in  Lady 
Hester's  temples,  from  which  the  jet  black  hair 
was  tightly  drawn,  her  daughter  could  judge 
how  painful  had  been  that  interview;  the 
calm,  haughty  forehead  also  told  a  tale  of  in- 
ward suffering  in  its  furrowed  lines. 

*'  Your  guardian  was  here  till  the  last  hour," 
she  began,  ''  and  I  had  hoped  that  he  would 
have  advised,  or  made  some  arrangements,  or 
H  3 
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possibly  even  have  offered  to  advance  assist- 
ance for  this  wretched  ward  of  his  ;  but  no,  I 
was  bitterly  disappointed." 

''  Then  did  he  advise  nothing,  mother?" 

"  Nothing !  he  said  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  leave  your  unworthy  brother  to  the 
fate  he  had  destined  to  himself.  So  far  he  was 
right ;  but  as  to  assistance,  imagine  my  sur- 
prize when  your  guardian  voluntarily  informed 
me,  that  even  had  he  the  will,  his  views  for 
his  son,  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  offer  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Now  to  you  I  look  for 
explanation  of  these  words ! — what  are  these 
views,  Anne  ?"' 

A  cold  faint  sensation  crept  over  Anne 
Sibley — a  conviction  that  her  mother  and  Mr. 
Fortescue  had  parted  dissatisfied  with  each 
other,  struck  a  chill  into  her  heart ;  and  as  to 
affording  the  required  explanation,  had  not 
her  own  interview  with  Henry  Fortescue  that 
day,  been  a  perfect  blank. 

"  Dearest  mother,  I  am  unable  to  explain — 
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I  kno.v  not  what  he  meant — I  know  not  what 
those  views  can  be." 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Lady  Heste  r  with  a 
piercing  glance,  **  not  when  you  have  spent 
the  hours  of  this  morning,  in  company  with 
Master  Henry  Fortescue !" 

'*  Truth!  dear  mother,  but  in  that  time,  I  did 
but  report  the  words,  which  fell  from  your  own 
lips  this  morning." 

Lady  Hester  knit  her  eyebrows  as  though 
her  daughter's  answer  had  awakened  some  bitter 
recollection,  and  waving  her  hand  impatiently^ 
she  added — 

"  And  he  mentioned  no  views,  no  prospects, 
no  arrano^ements  ?" 

"  Nothing !"  said  Anne  earnestly,  then  sud- 
denly correcting  herself,  she  rejoined — ''  he 
certainly  said  he  was  shortly  to  leave  Wey- 
mouth for  London,  on  business ;  and  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  letter,  that  his  presence 
was  required." 

Anne   stopped — her  voice  was  choked — the 
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events  of  the  day  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  overcome  at  last,  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
arm  of  Lady  Hester's  chair,  and  tightly 
closed  her  eyelids,  lest  the  tears  should  ooze 
through. 

''  Well,  well !"  murmured  the  mother,  lay- 
ing her  hand  gently  on  the  sunny  hair,  as  it 
fell  in  its  rich  masses  on  her  lap,  *'  with  their 
concerns  we  have  nought  to  do.  Heaven 
grant  us  strength  to  arrange  our  own;  my 
head  is  splitting — my  brain  is  going  round — 
you  must  leave  me,  Anne,  and  go  to  Mabel — 
leave  me  to  myself,  I  cannot  say  in  peace,  for 
there  is  no  peace  for  me  in  this  dark  hour  of 
our  fortunes." 

And  Anne  left  the  presence  of  her  afflicted 
mother,  to  seek  the  couch  of  the  suifering 
Mabel. 

Since  the  death  of  Lady  Randall,  Lady 
Hester  had  never  been  what  she  was  before  ; 
her  spirits  were  gone,  her  health  was  failing 
hourly ;  and  now,  since  the  last  reverse  of  for- 
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tune,  the  powers  of  her  mind  themselves  seemed 
giving  way. 

A  weary  post  for  Anne  Sibley  !  she  thought 
she   could  have  borne  all  but  this  last  stroke, 
that  she  had  health  and  strength  for  all  else, 
but  not  this — it  preyed  upon  her   own  mind, 
and    the  dreadful  suspicion,    that  time  would 
but    increase    it,    she     could      impart    to    no 
one  ;  therefore  passionately   did    she   long  for 
the  return  of  her  brother   Hugh,  to  be  a  com- 
fort and  a  support.     It  was  strange  that  she 
never  looked  to  Henry  Fortescue  in  this  light 
— it  never  occurred  to  her  to  tell  him  the  trials 
of  her  darkened  home. 

Mabel  blamed  her  for  this  forbearance  ;  she 
also  blamed  Lady  Hester  for  the  prohibition 
she  had  put,  against  the  marriage  of  Anne, 
and  found  fault  with  her  sister,  for  having  re- 
peated it  to  Henry  Fortescue. 

"  Nay !  what  could  I  do  ?"  cried  Anne, 
almost  in  despair,  '^  I  did  but  faithfully  echo 
my  mother's  words,  and  they  were  surely  aught 
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but  discouraging  ;  she  bid  me  wait  till  brighter 
times,  and  then  speak  again — she  did  not  dis- 
approve." 

"  No,  but  even  supposing  brighter  times  do 
come,  is  he  well  disposed  to  wait,  think  you  ?" 
asked  Mabel,  who  was  fretful,  and  out  of 
humour  that  day — "  and  as  to  the  prohibition, 
I  would  never  have  named  it,  till  I  had  done 
my  utmost  to  change  it  in  my  favour — 
you  see  what  an  altered  woman  our  mother 
is  of  late — you  might  easily  have  had  your 
own  way." 

''  Ah,  Mabel!"  said  Anne  bitterly,  "  how 
could  I  take  advantage  of  her  weakness  ! — 
how  ungenerous  it  would  have  been  !  and  even 
if  I  had,  what  good  would  it  have  done  ? — 
would  you  wish  me  to  marry  and  leave  you, 
Mabel  ?" 

"  I  would  wish  you  to  marry,"  rei)lied 
Mabel  firmly,  *'  because  we  are  singularly 
unprotected  ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  Anne — 
nay  turn  not  away  my  sister,  for  the  day  must 
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<^ome— when  I  am  gone,  you  will  require  some 
one  to  love,  as  you  have  loved  me,  and  that  one 
should  be  your  husband." 

"  At  present — no — it  cannot  be,"  mur- 
mured Anne,  and  the  large  tears  fell  heavily 
as  she  spoke. 

''  Then  you  are  wrong,"  persisted  her 
sister — ^'  you  will  live  to  see  you  are  wrong." 

"  Possibly !"  was  the  mild  reply,  '*  but  in 
that  case,  I  must  look  for  protection  and  sup- 
port to  Heaven ;  if,  as  you  just  now  insinuated, 
Henry  Fortescue  be  not  well  disposed  to  wait, 
when  he  knows  that  my  happiness  and  my 
destiny  are  in  his  hands — " 

"  I  but  questioned — I  did  not  insinuate," 
said  Mabel. 

"  In  that  case,"  continued  Anne,  "  I  leave 
the  cause  to  Him  who  said,  '  I  will  repay.'" 

An    hour    afterwards,    Anne    was    bitterly 
reproaching    herself,    for   having   allowed  this 
conversation  to  take  place.      She   felt    it  un- 
H  5 
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just  towards  him,  who  had  never  given  her 
reason  to  doubt,  or  to  distrust  one  syllable 
that  he  had  uttered  ;  and  she  resolved  when 
they  met  again,  if  he  should  appeal  against 
the  prohibition,  instantly  to  relent,  and  prevail 
on  her  mother  to  cancel  it  at  once. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


And  the  home  of  my  childhood  is  distant  and  far, 

And  I  walk  in  a  land  where  strangers  are  ; 

*  *  *  * 

I  wander  about  like  a  shadow  of  pain, 

With  a  worm  in  my  breast,  and  a  spell  on  my  brain 

HERVEY, 


The  next  day  came  the  consultation  of  doc- 
tors, the  second  since  their  arrival  at  Wey- 
mouth ;  and  Mabel's  illness  had  increased, 
insomuch  that  since  their  last  visit,  she  had 
learnt  to  read  in  their  countenances,  which  she 
narrowly  watched,  their  opinion. 

When  they  gave    it,    it  was  this,    that  no 
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visible  improvement  had  taken  place  ;  and 
hardly  had  the  door  closed  on  their  exit,  than 
she  began  her  usual  catalogue  of  complaining.-, 
aggravated  by  pain  and  exhaustion ;  and  after 
worrying  herself  nearly  into  a  fever,  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed — ■ 

"  I  an  convinced  it  is  nothing  but  Weymouth 
disagreeing  with  me !" 

Of  all  the  morbid  ideas,  which  illness  intro- 
duced into  Mabel's  brain,  this  was  the  one 
fraught  witli  the  most  alarm  to  Anne ;  for  the 
only  gleam  of  light  that  shone  on  her  present 
life,  was  the  consciousness,  that  whatever  were 
her  trials  and  sufferings  in-doors,  she  had  only 
to  go  out  on  the  sands,  and  she  would  find  a 
ready  ear  to  listen  to  the  chronicles,  of  the 
changing,  wretched  fortunes  of  the  Dower 
House,  and  a  warm  heart  to  sympathize  in 
them ;  for  despite  of  Henry  Fortescue's  crowd 
of  faults,  he  had  some  redeeming  qualities. 
His  heart  was  "  in  the  right  place,"  as  the  old 
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fashioned  saying  is;  but  the  world  had  perverted 
it — the  cold,  selfish,  deteriorating  world  ! 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  idea  of  leaving 
Weymouth,  of  leaving  the  spot  where  alone 
she  could  satisfy  herself  as  to  her  future  fate, 
(for  in  these  days  correspondence  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  comparatively  speaking),  was  truly 
appalling — but  the  wish  to  go  ho.i.e  was  hourly 
gaining  ground  in  Mabel's  mind — with  the 
feverish  excitement  of  a  person  in  her  state, 
she  would  hear  no  argument  to  the  contrary — 
every  restless  hour  aud  sleepless  night  added 
strength  to  the  wish — it  never  seemed  to  enter 
her  imagination,  that  it  was  not  kind  towards 
Anne.  She  thought  but  of  herself — of  her 
illness,  and  of  its  inevitable  termination. 

"  For  I  am  getting  worse,  Anne  !  weaker — 
worse — and  if  I  am  to  die — oh,  implore  my 
mother  that  it  may  be  at  Abbeylans — at  home  ! 
I  must  see  dear  Abbeylans  once  more,  and  sit 
on  the  terrace,  if  only  once  again — and  see  the 
smoke  of  the  Priory  chimneys,  curling  through 
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our  own  fair  woods  again.  Oh,  Anne,  Anne, 
Anne,  I  am  pining  for  home— let  Clement  find 
me  there — there,  where  I  saw  him  first — and 
last !  take  me  home,  Anne,  if  you  wish  to  save 
me  1" 

There  was  no  resisting  the  frantic,  oft  re- 
curring, appeal — the  sick  girl  was  in  reality 
pining  for  the  air  of  her  native  Abbeylans,  and 
the  gay  stirring  scenes,  before  her  windows  at 
Weymouth,  had  no  longer  charms  for  her. 

Anne  had  consequently  to  speak  to  Lady 
Hester  on  the  subject;  the  argument  she  used, 
was  tiiat  Mabel  was  rapidly  getting  worse,  and 
it  waa  true. 

For  two  days  after  that  last  consultation  of 
the  medical  men,  she  would  not  suffer  her  sister 
to  leave  her  side — night  and  day,  there  sat  that 
patient  sister,  with  the  moist,  hot  little  hand 
clenching  her  own ;  Mabel  took  no  nourish- 
ment save  that  administered  by  Anne,  and 
Anne  must  even  sleep  by  her  side. 

Vainly    did    Henry    Fortescue     pace     the 
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Esplanade,  and  sit  on  the  sands— she  for  whom 
he  waited,  never  came,  and  thus  passed  two 
more  days.  He  had  enquired  every  morning 
at  the  door,  and  had  heard  that  Mabel  was 
worse — once  he  had  asked  to  see  Lady  Hester, 
but  on  her  daughter's  account  she  had  denied 
herself;  therefore  his  poor  consolation  had  only 
been,  a  vision  of  Anne  at  the  invalid's  window, 
kissing  her  hand  to  him. 

One  morning,  at  last,  Mabel  revived  suffici- 
ently, to  be  aware  that  she  had  taxed,  rather 
too  far,  the  time  and  patience  of  her  unweafried 
nurse,  and  she  insisted  on  her  going  out. 

"  To  think  of  your  never  having  stirred  I 
Oh,  Anne,  attribute  my  selfishness  to  pain,  for 
indeed  it  has  made  me  insensible  to  every 
thing ;  this  is  the  fourth  morning  since  you 
saw  Henry  Fertescue  last,  for  I  have  counted  ! 
now  you  must  go  out  directly !" 

Anne  was  only  too  happy  to  avail  herself  of 
the  permission,  and  prepared  for  a  walk  imme- 
diately ;  but  as  she  was  leaving  the  house,  a 
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note  was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  returned 
to  read  it. 

Once  before,  in  pencil,  she  had  seen  that 
writing,  and  she  trembled  as  she  opened  it — 
the  lines  were  few,  and  soon  read,  and  flinging 
it  down  within  Mabel's  reach,  she  hid  her  face 
in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Anne !"  whispered  her  sister,  after  a  pause 
of  several  minutes,  startled  at  her  grief,  and 
surprised  at  its  violence,  '*  wherefore  do  you 
weep  ?  it  is  but  farewell  for  a  few  days  I" 

**  A  few  days  !"  sobbed  Anne  reproachfully, 
"  and  where  may  we  be  in  a  few  days  ?  happy 
Weymouth !  the  dream  is  over  at  last — cruel, 
cruel  to  go  without  one  word !  oh,  light  of 
heart,  is  this  his  love  ?" 

Mabel  threw  herself  back  on  her  pillow  with 
a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Well,  well !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  will  not 
last  long — had  it  not  been  for  me,  it  would  not 
have  been  thus — but  I  shall  soon  be  gone, 
Anne,  and  then  be  sure  Heaven  will  reward 
you,  for  all  you  have  sacrificed  and  suffered." 
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For  once  Anne  was  selfish— for  once  she  did 
regret,  that  when  Fortescue  had  been  in  the 
very  house  hoping  to  see  her,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  she  had  resisted,  because  it  fretted  the 
suffering  Mabel,  to  see  her  leave  the  room, 
except  at  Lady  Hester's  summons  to  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea — she  did  regret,  that  on  the 
previous  evening  too,  she  had  neglected  to  kiss 
her  hand  to  him,  as  usual,  from  the  window, 
because  Mabel,  had  fallen  suddenly  asleep  with 
her  sister's  hand  in  hers,  and  by  removing  it, 
Anne  feared  to  wake  her. 

These  sacrifices  even  for  Mabel's  sake,  were 
now  gnawing  at  her  peace  of  mind — yet  she 
checked  the  inward  bitterness,  and  only  ex- 
claimed--- 

'«  Forgive  me,  Mabel,  it  will  pass !" 
Mabel's    disposition  was  not  one  to  appre- 
ciate this  forbearance ;  illness  and  disappoint- 
ment  had   soured   her   young  temper,   it  had 
always   been   the    most    troublesome    of    the 
family,  but  the  spirit  and  fire  had  now  subsided 
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into  captiousness — therefore,  instead  of  being 
thankful,  that  no  word,  or  even  look  of  reproach 
left  the  sad  lip  and  eye  of  her  enduring  sister, 
she  took  it  into  her  head   to  construe  her  very 
silence,   into   upbraiding !      This  was    almost 
worse  than  any  thing  for  Anne  to  bear,   and 
she  was  at  a  loss  how  to  refute  so  giievous  a 
charge,  as  that  her  tears  were  meant  to  show 
Mabel  how  much  she  had  sacrificed   for   her 
sake  !  but  when  she  found  words,  she  brought 
volumes  to  her  aid — she  talked,  and  assured, 
and  persuaded,  till  she  actuall}^  began  to  won- 
der if  Henry  Fortescue  were  even  half  as  d«ar 
to  her,  as  the  fragile  creature  drooping  beneath 
her  eyes. 

So  far  the  counter-interest  of  Mabel  was 
merciful — it  drew  the  thoughts  of  poor  Anne 
from  the  harassing  subject  of  her  own  gloomy 
prospects. 

The  accumulation  of  occupation  too,  which 
their  approaching  departure  from  Weymouth 
now  entailed  upon  her,  was  a  happy  source  of 
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mental  distraction — it  served  to  lead  her  mind 
from  the  haunting  idea,  that  Fortescue  was 
playing  a  double  game  of  some  kind — "  that 
letter  on  business,"  the  import  of  which  he  had 
never  offered  to  explain,  was  ever  present  to 
her  imagination  ;  yet  she  had  now  no  time  to 
dwell  seriously  on  it,  she  tried  to  say  to  herself 
constantly,  *'  What  matters  it  ? — I  must  trust," 
and  she  tried  to  hide  from  herself,  how  vain 
was  every  effort  to  trust  in  Henry  For- 
tescue ! 

But  Anne  Sibley  was  a  creature  of  active 
mind  and  habits,  and  she  acted  for  the  whole 
household,  at  this  period  of  their  fortunes ;  there- 
fore thoughts  of  self,  were  almost  out  of  the 
question — and  she  was  glad  of  it — 'for  her 
duties  were  now  her  best  safeguard  against 
those  doors  of  danger,  which  seemed  opening 
wider  and  wider,  as  doubt,  distrust,  and  a 
thousand  other  ills,  stood  crowding  to  come 
in. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Her  father  loved  me — oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life 
From  year  to  year. 

Othello. 


In  a  small  morning  room  of  a  detached  house 
in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor— and  Windsor  was 
in  those  days  a  scattered  neighbourhood,  sat 
Lady  Mildred  Evelyn  reading  a  lengthy 
epistle,  when  her  sister  burst  unceremoniously 
into  her  presence. 

"Well!    well!    well!    what  answer?  what 
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says  he  ?  does  he  come  ?  is  he  arrived  ?  is  he  in 
London  I  mean,  and  when  does  he  come  here  ? 
Oh,  Mildred,  slowest  of  the  slow  !  give  me  the 
letter  at  once !" 

And  Lady  Anne  seized  it  before  her  sister 
could  defend  herself  from  the  attack. 

"  He  comes — viva  ! — he  is  coming — excel- 
lent !  he  begs  a  few  days  to  think  on  it — nay  ! 
wherefore  should  he  waver  ?"  said  the  Lady 
Anne,  half  to  herself,  as  she  ran  on,  talking, 
and  reading  herself  out  of  breath,  during  a 
vehement  torrent  of  lecturing  from  her  staid 
sister,  all  of  which  was  totally  lost  upon  her ; 
"  however,  once  here,  I  shall  soon  manage  the 
rest — sem-pre  viva  /"  she  again  exclaimed,  toss- 
ing the  letter  up  in  the  air,  with  a  violence 
M'hich  made  Giobbe  spring  up  from  his  perch 
as  if  in  emulation,  but  in  reality  in  undisguised 
terror,  ''  what  games  we  shall  have  with  so 
gay  an  attache  as  young  Harry  Fortescue  !' 

'*  Shame,  shame !"  said  the  Lady  Mildred, 
*'  but  I  might  cry  shame  for  ever,  ere  I  taught 
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you  to  feel  one  quarter  the  respect,  due  to  your- 
self, and  the  dignity  of  your  station — shame, 
Anne  !  for  I  see  your  plot  as  visibly  as  though 
you  had  told  it  to  me — yet  remember  I  warn 
you !" 

"  Warn  not !  no  need !"  cried  her  gay  sister, 
''  twice  has  my  '  tassel  gentle*  slipped  his  chain 
— the  third  time  shall  be  fatal — leave  me  to 
my  amusement,  Mildred — chide  not !  I  am  but 
disporting  myself — in  your  day,  I  dare  say  you 
were  a  worse  flirt  than  I !" 

"  I  ?  thank  goodness,  never  !"  exclaimed 
Mildred  indignantly,  ''  and  if  I  thought  this 
game  of  yours  were  only  flirting,  I  should  be 
less  severe — but  I  doubt  it." 

''  How?"  asked  the  younger  sister  colouring 
indignantly,  '^  you  are  ever  warning  and  hint- 
ing, but  you  never  speak  plainly  enough,  for 
me  to  profit  by  your  warnings  or  your  hints !" 

"  Do  I  not  ? — then  in  truth,  Anne,  I  will 
now  !  did  I  not  warn  you  when  last  you  were 
in  his  company  ?  did  I  not  tell  you  he  held  you 
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in  a  thraldom  ?  need  I  call  to  your  remem- 
brance that  last  night  of  his  stay  with  us  at 
Castle  Evelyn  ?  need  I  remind  you  of  your 
agony  at  that  time,  when  his  needless  jealousies 
had  gone  far  to  break  or  wring  your  heart?" 

"  My  agony !    pshaw !"    pouted  the    Lady 
Anne. 

'^  Ay  !  treat  it  now  with  scorn,  because  you 
have  outlived  it/'  said  her  sister,  "  but  bethink 
you  well  before  you  risk  another  such  trial  of 
your  strength !  that  agony  lasted  a  week  !  one 
whole  week,  Anne !  Henry  Fortescue  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  made  you  miserable  for 
more  than  a  day  !  now,  my  sister,  take  heed  I 
conjure  you !  If  he  accept  the  appointment 
offered  him  by  my  father,  he  will  be  domes- 
ticated in  the  house  with  you — not  for  weeks 
only,  but  for  months,  and  perhaps  for  years — 
you  should  know  his  character — I  charge  you 
then,  be  on  your  guard !" 

Mildred  Evelyn    spoke  with    the  authority 
that  fifteen  years  of  seniority,  gave  her  over  her 
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sister,  and  although  Lady  Aone  seldom  cared 
for,  or  listened  to  her  lectures,  this  one  was  not 
wholly  lost  upon  her. 

Giobbe  was  on  her  wrist  during    the  time 
that  Lady  Mildred  spoke  ;  the  bird  was  gently 
taking  hemp  seed  from  the  rosy  lips  of   his 
mistress,  and  when  she  had  no  more  to  give 
him,   she  said,  '^  That  is  all,  Giobbe !"  and  re- 
placed him  on  his  perch  ;  her  face  was  turned 
away  from  her  sister,  and  she  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room  again,  when  suddenly  the  bird 
exclaimed, 

*'  Sweet  Anne  !  I  love  thee  !" 
"Ha!    ha!"    laughed   Anne    triumphantly, 
"  who  taught  Giobbe  that?" 

"  What  Anne  did  the  teacher  mean  ?"  asked 
Mildred  significantly. 

For  a  moment  her  sister  stood  thunderstruck 
at  the  question,  and  then  the  colour  rushed 
over  her  face,  and  her  scornful  lip  curled  in 
supreme  contempt.  She  deigned  no  reply, 
and  left  the  room  immediately,  but  no  sooner 
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was  she  gone,  then  Mildred  repented  having 
spoken  the  words ;  if  anything  in  the  world 
would  have  incited  her  sister  to  the  most  des- 
perate measures,  it  was  the  bare  idea  of  a 
rival ;  and  Lady  Anne  was  so  quick,  that 
any  attempt  to  repair  the  mischief  of  those  few 
words,  would  have  been  vain,  were  the  train 
of  suspicion  once  fired ;  and  that  it  was  so  Mil- 
dred saw  at  a  glance. 

"  A  nice  life  he  will  have  of  it,  if  he  ac- 
cepts this  offer !"  mused  she,  as  she  sat  alone, 
*  I  do  not  envy  him,  neither  do  I  envy  Anne 
Sibley,  if  what  they  report  is  true ;  however 
we  shall  see." 

Earl  Evelyn  had  at  last  succeeded  in  the 
object  he  had  long  had  in  view.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  minister,  at  one  of  the  foreign 
courts,  had  left  the  honourable  post  vacant, 
and  Earl  Evelyn  being  fortunately  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  English  court,  at  the  time, 
was  immediately  appointed. 

The  delight  of  Lady  Anne  knew  no  bounds  ; 

VOL.  ir.  I 
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— a  foreign  land  was  to  her  a  home  of  utter 
happiness.  She  hated  England,  and  above  all, 
she  hated  Castle  Evelyn,  and  when  she  heard 
that  there  was  to  be  no  delay,  in  setting  out 
for  the  court  in  question,  but  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made,  and  the  different  ap- 
pointments attached  to  the  embassy,  filled 
without  loss  of  time,  she  never  had  a  quiet 
moment,  till  she  made  her  sister  insinuate  to 
her  aunt,  the  Lady  Bridget,  that  no  person, 
was  ever  half  so  fitted  to  be  private  secretary 
to  the  Earl,  as  the  accomplished,  finished,  gay 
and  gallant  Master  Henry  Fortescue;  and 
such  power  had  this  little  lady,  over  the  minds 
of  all  belonging  to  her,  that  even  against  the 
prejudice  and  better  judgment  of  her  aunt 
and  sister,  she  at  length,  by  dint  of  persevering 
importunity,  finally  prevailed. 

Lord  Evelyn  was  exceedingly  surprised,  when 
the  suggestion  was  first  made — he  thought 
him  the  least  fitted  of  any  young  man  he 
knew. 
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"  How  SO  ?"  asked  Lady  Anne  timidly,  as 
she  bent  her  head  over  the  walnuts  she  was 
peeling  for  Giobbe. 

*'  Because  there  are  so  many  to  whom  the 
situation  would  be  valuable,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  and  there- 
fore to  Master  Henry  Fortescue,  it  would  be 
superfluous,  as  he  never  appeared  to  me  to  want 
either  for  money  or  occupation/' 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  wealth, 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  young  man's  advance- 
ment in  life,"  laughed  Lady  Anne. 

''  Master  Henry  Fortescue  can  hardly  be 
called  wealthy,"  remarked  her  sister  carelessly. 
"  When  a  man  is  perfectly  independent," 
began  the  Earl — *•  when  his  present  income 
and  future  prospects,  resemble  those  of  young 
Fortescue — " 

'*  Ah !    dear   papa !    in    pity   speak   not   of 
money,"  cried  Lady  Anne,  "  it  is  so  horrid  to 
think  of  salary,  in  conjunction  with  a  gentle- 
man !      Look   round   rather,   and   see   where, 
I  3 
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among  your  acquaintance,  you  Avill  find  so 
perfect  a  linguist,  as  our  gay  young  friend,  ex- 
cc'})t  indeed  it  be  Giobbe  !" 

"  There  you  may  be  right  enough,"  mused 
the  Earl,  "and  yet  1  had  nearly  made  up 
my  mind,  to  make  Francis  Rydal  private  secre- 
tary." 

"  Who  does  not  speak  even  French !"  mut- 
tered his  daughter — ''  however,  if  your  lord- 
ship requires  an  innocent,  to  fill  that  capacity, 
Sir  Francis  Rydal  is  well  fitted  for  it." 

The  Earl  smiled,  for  the  reuiark  was  just 
enough,  and  Lady  Anne  pouted;  but  her 
aunt  spoke  next,  and  incautiously  clenched 
the  nail. 

"  Sir  Francis  Rydal  in  a  situation  of  respon- 
sibility !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady — "  surely,  my 
lord,  you  must  be  in  jest,  to  imagine  him  capa- 
ble of  holding  any  oflSce,  unless  it  were  next 
to  a  sinecure !" 

Sir  Francis  Rydal  was  no  favourite  of  her 
ladyship 
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On  the  strength  of  that  unfortunate  speech, 
'*  the  letter  on  business,"  as  stated  by  Henry 
Fortescue,  to  have  been  received,  was  des- 
patched to  Weymouth,  making  him  the  offer, 
of  accompanying  the  Earl  abroad  in  a  public 
capacity. 

Once,  such  a  brilliant  opening  had  been 
what  Fortescue  had  most  desired  on  earth ; 
but  now  he  paused — had  it  but  come  the  day 
before  it  did  !  how  much  would  it  have  spared 
him ! — he  was  vexed  as  he  thought  upon  it, 
and  to  do  him  justice  he  also  thought  of  Anne 


The  more  he  pondered,  the  more  she  seemed 
present  to  him ;  those  three  days,  during  which 
he  had  waited,  hoping  to  see  her,  and  she 
came  not,  were  spent  by  him,  in  pondering  on 
the  words  of  their  last  interview  ;  they  rang 
incessantly  in  his  ears — '*it  would  be  far  better 
if  the  matter  rested  here." 

That  was  what  she  had  said,  therefore  as 
the    "  letter  on  business "    also  requested  his 
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company  for  a  few  days  at  Windsor,  he  started, 
with  the  determination  of  trying  to  think 
those  words  were  a  sanction,  for  any  step  he 
might  take;  and  yet  the  further  he  went 
from  her,  the  more  present  did  she  seem  to 
him — that  fair,  mild,  guileless  face,  haunted 
him  even  in  his  dreams,  and  he  never  saw  it, 
but  he  fancied  it  wore  a  look  of  reproach. 

Yet,  then  again  on  the  other  hand,  what 
blind  folly  it  would  be,  to  refuse  so  advantage- 
ous a  post,  from  motives  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  to  the  Earl. 

If  there  was  any  person  in  the  world  whom 
Henry  Fortescue  held  in  awe,  it  was  Earl 
Evelyn — the  manners  of  the  old  man  were  so 
severe,  and  so  austere — besides  which,  he 
always  surrounded  himself,  with  so  many  of 
the  statelinesses  and  formalities  of  the  olden 
tira-e,  that  Fortescue,  was  positively  afraid  of 
him ;  and  he  knew  very  well,  that  he  dared  not 
give  him  any  reasons,  unless  very  grave  and 
cogent  ones,  for  wavering  and  hesitating,  about 
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the  acceptance  of  so  striking  a  mark  of  Ear 
Evelyn's  favour. 

He  might  certainly  advance  as  a  reason,  his 
father's  health,  and  that  was  what  he  did,  and 
as  the  Earl's  carriage  bore  him  swiftly  along  the 
road  to  Windsor,  with  no  one  but  the  silent, 
quaint  old  chaplain  for  a  companion,  he  began 
to  think,  he  should  enjoy  the  life  of  all  things, 
and  that  he  had  done  well  and  wisely,  in  not 
appearing  over  anxious  on  the  subject.  He 
then  thought  on  Lady  Anne,  and  smiled  to 
himself. 

"  She  will  serve  to  keep  me  alive  in  good 
truth,"  was  his  inward  ejaculation,  "  and 
effectually  aid  my  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
coquetry--  and  thou,  sweet,  gentle,  innocent 
Anne  Sibley.     Alas  !" 

It  was  a  natural  sigh  that  followed  the 
thought  of  that  name,  and  well  might  he  sigh, 
though  the  very  next  moment  he  had  reasoned 
himself  out  of  the  weakness  of  it. 

'^  The   moment  I  have   quite  decided,"   he 
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mused  to  himself.  *'  I  will  fly  back  to  Wey- 
mouth, and  explain  it  all  to  her  in  person — 
she  will  rejoice  in  my  good  fortune — bless 
thee,  poor,  sweet  Anne  I  and  bear  a  part- 
ing better,  if  I  prepare  her  for  it  viva  voce — 
besides  my  presence  for  the  next  year  or  so  at 
least,  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  her,  when 
she  told  me  herself,  that  her  mother  could  not 
bear  the  mention  even  of  my  name,  in  tlie 
present  state  of  their  affairs.  I  would  not 
make  her  unhappy  for  worlds — but  what  is  to 
be  done?  my  position  is  one  of  great  embar- 
rassment— it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to 
give  up  such  a  prospect-— and  yet,  poor  Anne!" 

And  then  he  was  again  plunged  in  a  sea  of 
meditation,  which  was  too  diffuse  for  language  : 
he  reflected  on  the  folly  of  marrying. 

As  well  be  out  of  the  world  altogether !  and 
poor,  sweet  Anne,  of  all  people  in  existence  ! 
bright  and  beautiful  in  her  small  sphere  of  Ab- 
beylans,  but  lost  entirely  in  a  foreiiin  court. 
No — I  must  represent  the  whole  case  to  her, 
and  she  will  see  it,  approve  it,  and  agree  with 
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me  upon  it ;  for  after  all,  it  is  a  subject,  on 
which  she  ought  to  rejoice — and  she  will — for 
well  indeed  do  I  know  her  generous  heart !" 

Yes — it  may  be  possible  to  be  very  generous 
hearted  to  a  certain  point— generosity  may  be 
carried  to  an  immense  extent  provided  that  in 
exacting  it,  you  have  not  wounded  all  those 
rebellious  feelings,  which  the  best  of  mortals 
possess,  and  which  constantly  "  do  war  against 
the  soul"  of  the  most  perfect  pride,  vanity, 
self-love,  and  their  attendant  train.  Once  out- 
rage all  these,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  him  who 
wounds  !  But  Henry  Fortescue  could  not  tell 
this  by  experience — it  was  to  be  his  first  essay, 
and  he  looked  confidently  to  its  successful  ter- 
mination. 


I  5 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


She  is  brigbt,  and  young,  and  her  glory  comes 
Of  an  ancient  ancestry, 
And  I  love  for  her  beauty's  sake  to  gaze, 
On  the  light  of  her  full  dark  eye. 

Fabkr, 


When  Henry  Fortescue  entered  the  house,  the 
chaplain  gave  him  a  few  brief  words  of  infor- 
mation, as  to  the  manners  of  the  family. 

"  We  meet  at  prayers,  sir — eight  in  the 
morning — breakfast  at  nine,  sir — disappear  till 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then   chocolate,  sir — disap- 
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pear  till  five,  and  then  dinner  when  the  second 
bell  rings,  sir !" 

''  Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  young  gallant  to 
himself,  '*  all  very  well  for  you,  these  disap- 
pearances, but  I  shall  take  good  care,  to  intro- 
duce some  newer  style  of  arrangement,  if  I  am 
to  remain  a  fixture  here,"  and  he  went  to  his 
room  to  dress  for  dinner. 

As  he  descended  the  staircase  at  the  ringing 
of  the  second  bell,  a  servant  met  him  with  a 
note  from  the  Earl,  and  he  read  it  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp  in  the  hall,  before  he  entered  the 
drawing  room.  The  wording  of  it  struck  him 
as  too  authoritative,  and  to  one  totally  unac- 
customed as  he  was,  to  be  dictated  to — it  was 
very  objectionable. 

It  begged  him  in  set  and  simple  terms,  to 
repair  to  the  Earl's  study  at  ten  o'clock,  when 
it  would  give  Lord  Evelyn  much  gratification 
to  state  his  reason,  for  having  requested  the 
favor  of  his  company  at  Windsor. 

Concise,  stiff,  and  formal  was  that  first  note. 
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and  Fortescue  fancied  it  a  bad  beginning — he 
was  struck,  and  that  unpleasantly,  with  its  tone 
— it  had  been  very  different  at  Castle  Evelyn, 
where  he  was  completely,  "  Venfant  gate  de  la 
ynaison^^''  and  if  his  present  position  were  to  be 
the  least  subordinate,  or  one  that  W'ould  detach 
liim  from  free  communication  with  the  family, 
and  deprive  him  of  all  the  rights,  and  privileges, 
of  one  who  accepted  office,  more  as  a  pastime 
than  a  duty,  or  necessity — then  would  he  at 
once  decline,  whatever  appointment  were  in 
store,  and  say — he  was  equally  obliged  !  He 
thanked  his  stars  it  was  not  too  late  for  that 
— and  with  his  head  full  of  these  high  notions, 
he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Earl's 
two  daughters,  and  sister,  bearing  with  him  an 
air  of  haughty  carelessness,  very  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  manners  of  the  day.  and  the  taste 
of  Lady  Bridget  Doneraile. 

This  supercilious  nonchalance  continued 
during  the  whole  of  dinner,  till  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  overlook  it — Lady   Bridget    was   the 
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firct  who  made  it  a  subject  of  remark,  and  her 
observation  was, 

'*  Master  Henry  Fortescue  seems  marvel- 
lously out  of  curl;   what  ails  the  youth?" 

''  Quite  ruffled,  haughty,  and  almost  dis- 
respectful," answered  Lady  Mildred,  as  she 
assisted  her  aunt  to  the  sireat  chair  in  the 
window,  where  she  was  wont  to  take  her  even- 
ing siesta. 

"  Moreover  a  very  diiferent  person  to  the 
^Master  Fortescue  of  Castle  Evelyn." 

"  Possibly  elated,"  remarked  her  aunt. 

''  Nay,  my  dear  aunt !"  cried  Lady  Anne, 
''  what  is  there  to  elate  him  ?  far  more  likely, 
affronted  at  something ;  what  is  there  to  elate 
in  my  father's  notice  of  Henry  Fortescue? 
save  perhaps  that  this  offer,  is  to  him  only  a 
proof  of  partiality,  whilst  to  others  it  might  be 
one  of  compassion  !" 

"  Let  me  warn  you,"  murmured  Lady  Mil- 
dred in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  "  advocate  not 
tliat  cause  so  warmly." 
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"  I  repeat,"  continued  her  heedless  sister 
even  more  loudly,  "  that  I  am  sure  he  has  been 
accidentally  affronted  ;  either  he  thinks  my 
father  treats  him  too  much  de  liaut  en  has,  or 
else  that  horrid  old  Prosser  has  been  irritating 
him  on  the  road  down. 

The  person  dignified  by  the  name  of '*  horrid 
old  Prosser,"  was  Dr.  Prosser,  the  chaplain,  to 
whom  Lady  Anne  had  what  she  called  a  mortal 
antipathy,  which  she  never  attempted  to  dis- 
guise. 

"  Whatever  be  the  cause,"  said  Lady  Mil- 
dred proudly,  "  it  matters  very  little ;  it  ill 
become  us  to  my  mind,  to  honour  Master  For- 
tescue  so  far,  as  to  take  notice  of  so  trifling  i\ 
matter,  as  his  temper  out  of  curl — it  never  \vas 
celebrated  for  equanimity,  but  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  its  manifold  grievances,  is  rather 
too  much,  a  little  too  derogatory !" 

*'  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there,"  exclaimed 
her  sister  quickly,  I  shall  certainly  try  and 
discover    what   it  is;    only  leave   him    to  me. 
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Mildred,"  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "  and  1 
will  soon  bring  him  round,  or  my  name  is  not 
Anne  Evelyn  I" 

Lady  Mildred  gave  her  sister  a  warning  look 
and  walked  into  an  adjoining  room  ;  the  Lady 
Bridget  sunk  into  the  dose,  which  generally 
succeeded  the  ceremony  of  dinner,  and  Anne 
herself  sat  down  to  a  huge  tapestry  frame,  to 
pretend  to  work,  till  she  heard  the  door  open, 
leaving  a  vacant  chair  very  near  the  seat  she 
herself  occupied. 

The  cloud  was  nearly  gone  from  the  brow 
of  their  guest,  when  he  took  possession,  a  few 
minutes  after,  of  that  very  chair,  and  Lady 
Anne  played  her  game  skilfully.  She  talked 
f.nd  laughed  merrily,  till  the  chair  was  drawn 
closer  and  closer  to  the  work  frame,  and  then 
there  was  no  need  to  talk  so  loud, 

''  My  aunt  will  never  forgive  us  if  we  wake 
her  before  eight  o'clock  ;  therefore  remember. 
Master  Harry,  you  must  be  careful,"  she  said, 
after  one  merry  peal ;  and  when   divers  sub- 
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jects  were  exhausted,  and  the  Sibleys  had  been 
enquired  after,  with  an  inquisitiveness,  which 
Harry  Fortescue  bore  without  flinching,  Giobbe 
was  introduced.  *'  Four  blessed  hours  have 
you  been  In  the  house,  and  you  have  never 
vouchsafed  to  enquire  after  Giobbe  !" 

"  Then  in  truth  it  must  have  been,  because 
I  have  had  so  many  subjects  of  even  deeper 
interest  to  engross  me  !"  was  his  reply,  "  but 
why  did  Giobbe  not  appear,  as  usual,  at 
dessert  ?" 

'*  Because  of  that  horrid  Prosser !  nay,  open 
not  your  eyes  so  wide,  you  may  like  that  man 
from  only  having  been  acquainted  a  day,  but 
I  quite  hate  him  !  he  is  ever  making  or  doing 
some  mischief,  but  papa  is  blinded  and  aj)- 
proves  him  very  much.  I  assure  you,  on  mine 
honour,  he  gives  Giobbe  difterent  things  at 
dessert,  that  disagree,  till  constantly  I  have 
been  quite  anxious  about  the  bird !  Your 
pupil  is  as  great  a  pet  as  ever,  Master  Harry," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice. 
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*'  Ha  ?"  said  Henry  Fortescue,  as  if  the 
words  brought  some  sudden  recollection  to  his 
mind — *'  does  he  still  deserve  the  name  of  my 
pupil  ?" 

''  Twenty  times  a  day  you  will  find  he  does," 
answered  Lady  Anne,  colouring  to  the  tips  of 
her  fingers. 

There  was  a  brief  pause — that  deep  and 
vivid  blush  was  not  lost  upon  him,  who  had 
called  it  forth — the  last  morning  at  Castle 
Evelyn,  came  back  to  his  memory,  though  it 
had  been  almost  forgotten  ever  since.  To  do 
him  justice,  Henry  Fortescue  felt  a  pang  of 
remorse,  as  he  looked  back  upon  what  had 
passed  since  then,  between  a  younger,  gentler, 
and  fairer  creature  than  the  high  born  dame 
before  him,  and  himself;  and  then  he  looked 
at  the  abyss  yawning  at  his  feet.  He  felt  un- 
easy, for  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  f^ate  were 
urging  him  on,  to  some  indistinct  misery,  and 
that  he  had  no  power  to  extricate  himself, 
either  from  the  toils  of  one  enslaver,  or  the 
other. 
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He  gazed  mournfully  on  the  beautiful  figure 
of  the  Lady  Anne  Evelyn,  bending  over  her 
frame,  and  gave  it  the  full  meed  of  praise  it 
merited ;  for  few  were  ever  half  so  graceful, 
or  half  so  stately ;  his  eyes  then  wandered  to 
her  face— so  piquante,  so  animated,  and  yet  so 
scornful  in  repose  ;  its  expression  was  not 
pleasing,  and  as  he  turned  his  eves  away, 
and  fancied  another  face  before  him — one 
whose  beauty  was  ever  making  all  else  look 
plain— he  sighed  bitterly  and  audibly. 

Lady  Anne  looked  up  quickly,  and  moved 
her  work  frame  away. 

"  Harry,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  you  are 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  you  are,  or  you  never 
would  have  sighed  thus — treat  me  as  a  friend  ! 
tell  me  the  truth !  is  it  not  so  ?" 

The  truth  had  well  nigh  been  told  at  that 
moment,  for  the  words,  "  treat  me  as  a  friend," 
had  also  well  nigh  disarmed  him  ;  but  he  re- 
frained, by  an  effort  as  painful  as  his  thoughts 
— he  remembered  the  age,  the  attractions,  and 
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moreover  the  disposition  of  her,  who  begged 
to  be  "  treated  as  a  friend,"  and  he  wisely 
and  deceitfully  answered — 

'*  Do  you  not  think  there  may  be  such  things 
as  sighs  of  perfect  satisfaction,  and  sighs  of 
very  entire  happiness  ?" 

"  Nay  !"  said  Lady  Anne,  smiling,  "  I 
never  yet  found  satisfaction  and  happiness  so 
oppressive,  as  that  sigh  of  yours  seemed  to 
indicate.  I  little  dreamt  it  proceeded  from  such 
a  cause." 

''  The  fact  is  Lady  Anne,  that  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  of  living  so  long  out  of  your 
sight,  that  you  have  entirely  forgotten  my 
peculiarities  !" 

*'  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  I  am  very  forget- 
ful," interrupted  Lady  Anne  in  so  low  a  tone, 
that  he  only  just  heard  it. 

*'  You  have  entirely  forgotten,"  resumed 
Henry  Fortescue,  "  what  a  compound  I  am 
of  sighs  and  smiles  ! — you  will  live  to  learn 
it  !" 
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At  any  other  time,  this  speech  would  have 
roused  a  fit  of  Lady  Anne's  most  mocking 
laughter,  but  not  so  now — her  mind  was  too 
wholly  engrossed,  by  the  one  subject  of  in- 
terest, and  she  almost  started  as  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Then  you  will  accept !  you  do — you  will 
accept  ?  surely  you  will  not  refuse  !" 

Alas  for  Henry  Fortescue  that  vanity^  was 
his  ruling  passion !  alas  that  for  him,  the  deity 
of  the  present,  had  always  power  over  the 
deity  of  the  past ! 

The  lively  interest  displayed  by  Lady  Anne 
Evelyn,  flattered  and  gratified  him  out  of  all 
his  better,  though  sadder  feelings.  His  recep- 
tion by  the  Earl  that  day,  had  been  flattering 
in  the  extreme.  The  very  cause  of  his  sum- 
mons, and  the  invitation,  and  the  notice  of  the 
austere  Lady  Bridget,  and  grave  Lady  Mildred, 
had  all  been  flatterino; — and  now — that  she 
whose  light  heart,  he  had  thought  it  equally 
impossible,  as  presumptuous  to  touch — had  ex- 
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Mbited  symptoms  of  positive  anxiety,  that  be 
should  accept  the  appointment  offered,  went 
far  to  turn  his  head ! 

"  Can  it  be,"  he  began  in  a  low  voice,  **  that 
you  so  far  honour  me,  as  to  take  part  in  the 
interest,  which  Lord  Evelyn  has  in  so  flattering 
a  manner  evinced." 

At  that  moment  the  Earl  entered — the  tea 
equipage,  with  state  and  splendour,  followed 
Lady  Mildred  into  the  room.  Lady  Bridget 
awoke,  and  the  conversation  was  interrupted, 
but  not  before  a  reproachful  look  had  been 
given,  and  fully  appreciated  by  the  object  of 
it !  and  a  triumphant  one  thrown  upon  the 
Lady  Mildred. 

"  Kow  I  only  hope,"  said  the  latter  to  her 
sister,  when  they  were  closeted  in  their  cham- 
ber that  night,  "  that  you  have  made  enough 
love  to  Master  Henry  Fortescue  this  even- 
ing, to  satisfy  you  for  a  year ! — it  may  do  very 
well  whilst  he  is  our  guest,  Anne,  but  when 
once  he   enters  on  his  duties,   and  my  aunt's 
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eyes  are  on  the  alert,  I  tell  you  once  more  this 
will  never,  never  do !" 

*'  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Anne,   "  I 
shall  have  fifty  thousand  others,  by  this  time 
next  month ;   so  have  no  fear,  Mildred,  of  my 
resting  satisfied  with  the  devotion  of  this  one 
petit  poisson  !  he  has  caught  the  bait,  the  hook 
is  in  his  mouth,  and  now,  let  the  weary  rest 
from  her  labours,  for  he  was  very  slow  to-night 
and  I  am  very  tired." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Duty  and  honour ! 

Those  are  ambiguous  words  with  many  meanings. 

CoiiEBrDGB. 


To  describe  the  perplexity  of  mind,  with  which 
Henry  Fortescue  locked  himself  into  his  room, 
the  evening  on  which  his  fate  was  decided, 
would  be  vain. 

With  folded  arms,  in  which  he  had  buried 
his  face,  he  sat  and  thought  over  the  events  of 
the  last  week.  On  his  arrival  at  Windsor,  he 
had  asked,  and  obtained  the  Earl's  permission 
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to  name  the  subject  to  his  father,  before  finally 
accepting,  (he  had  very  nearly  said,  "  before 
finally  committing  himself."  He  had  repre- 
sented to  the  Earl,  as  a  reason  for  this  delay, 
the  state  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  health.  Four  days 
elapsed  before  the  reply  came ;  this  time  was 
spent  in  one  breathless  succession  of  gaieties, 
headed  by  the  Lady  Anne — gaieties  in  a  grade, 
to  which  he  even,  who  had  lived  so  much  in  the 
world,  was  unaccustomed — gaieties  in  the  pre- 
cintcs  of  the  court  of  George  III. — yet  un- 
tinctured  by  the  restraint  and  formality  of  the 
times,  for  Lady  Anne's  manners  in  her  own 
circle,  banished  every  thing  of  the  kind. 

Henry  Fortescue  had  had  no  time  to  think 
— the  whirl  of  each  hour,  carried  his  senses  with 
it,  and  when  at  last  came  the  letter  from  his 
father,  warmly  approving  his  application,  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  good  fortune,  he 
rushed  to  his  room,  as  though  some  dreadful 
warrant  had  been  signed,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands ;    whilst  he  gave  up  his  mind  to  a 
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feeling  bordering  on  acute  remorse.  What 
would  he  have  now  given,  to  have  been  able  to 
retreat,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  were 
not  his  prospects  happy  enough,  but  he  must 
seek  for  the  poor  gratification,  of  vanity  and 
ambition  to  better  them  ?  What  need  had  he 
of  place,  or  position  ?  what  inducement  had  he, 
wealthy  as  he  must  one  day  be,  and  well  off  as 
he  was  now,  to  accept  with  such  avidity,  a  post 
of  pecuniary  advantage  ? 

But  it  was  done — his  father's  letter  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl,  and  his  own 
thanks  stammered  forth — he  had  received  Lord 
Evelyn's  instructions,  to  prepare  for  starting 
without  delay,  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  form- 
ing the  suite  had  already  left  England.  A 
levee  was  to  be  held  the  next  day,  therefore  he 
should  be  detained  in  London  until  after  that, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  presented 
—  a  day,  one  single  day,  was  all  that  he  should 
have  to  spend  at  Weymouth,  where  all  he  loved 

VOL.    II.  K 
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best  in  the  world,  as  he  tardily  now  confessed, 
was  to  be  found. 

Distracting  thoughts  came  crowding  into  his 
brain — what  would  she,  that  trusting  soul, 
whom  he  had  kept  so  entirely  ignorant  of  his 
proceedings  and  intentions — what  would  she 
think  of  the  step  he  had  taken  ?  In  the  first 
place  was  it  honorable — in  the  next,  was  it 
kind? 

"  No,"  cried  he  firmly,  as  he  paced  his 
moonlit  room — '*no,  kind  it  is  not,  to  leave  her 
at  the  very  time,  when,  though  I  could  not  take 
her  from  her  sorrows,  I  might  have  relieved 
them  by  my  presence — but  dishonorable  it 
cannot  be  called,  when  her  own  dear  words, 
were  little  else,  than  a  gentle  refusal  for  the 
present  time." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Henry  Fortescue, 
to  harrow  up  those  words  again,  and  make  them 
serve  as  a  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  I — yet 
it  hardly  answered  its  purpose — it  did  not  tran- 
quillize his  conscience. 
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That  night  there  was  no  sleep  for  him,  and 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  scrutiny  of  Lady  Anne's 
bright  eyes,  he  was  otF  to  town. 

Like  a  perturbed  and  restless  spirit,  he  rushed 
from  place  to  place,  dreading  to  find  himself  an 
instant  alone, — quiescence  maddened  him — the 
prospect  of  what  he  had  to  go  through,  in  pre- 
paring Anne  Sibley  for  the  news — in  seeing  the 
expresssion  of  her  face,  heart-wrung  as  he  was 
sure  it  would  be — all  this,  pursued  him 
wherever  he  fled,  but  most  was  it  with  him  in 
the  long,  dark,  silent  night. 

Whenever  these  reflections  became  too  painful, 
he  reckoned  on  the  few  hours  of  his  stay  at 
Weymouth,  and  felt  sure,  that  during  even 
that  short  time,  he  should  easily  persuade  her 
to  confess,  that  he  had  done  well ;  in  the  mean 
time,  another  bright  idea  struck  him. 

The  evening  before  the  levee,  as  he  sat  gaz- 
ing at  his  corded  trunks,  and  counting  the  hours 
K  3 
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when  the  irksome  duty  of  presentation  should 
be  over,  and  himself  in  the  Weymouth  mail — 
it  struck  him  it  would  be  best  were  he  first  to 
write  to  Anne  Sibley. 

Correspondence  in  those  days,  was  of  rare 
occurrence  between  young  people — it  was  con- 
sidered the  height  of  indecorum — but  still 
Anne  would  not  be  offended  at  one  letter — it 
would  explain  the  affair  so  well,  before  he  re- 
capitulated it  viva  voce — he  would  tell  her  the 
history  of  every  moment  of  his  life,  since  they 
had  parted,  and  he  would  beseech  her  to  be 
ready  to  tell  him  when  they  met,  that  she 
would  be  true  to  him  during  his  absence,  what- 
ever it  might  be ! 

Many  plighted  hearts  had  been  severed  five, 
ten,  fifteen  years,  and  had  stood  the  test 
well. 

*'  And  thou  wilt  be  true  to  me,  dearest 
Anne  !  I  feel  thou  wilt  be  true !" 

The  letter  was  dispatched,  and  he   was  hap- 
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pier — half  the  load  was  off  his  mind,  and  he 
breathed  freelier  again. 

*'  And  now,  but  one  more  day,"  was  his 
inward  ejaculation,  "  and  I  shall  set  it  all 
right." 

Fate,  however,  ordered  it  otherwise.  A 
Drawing-room  succeeded  the  Levee,  and  the 
Earl  insinuated  to  him,  that  his  appearance  at 
it  would  be  positively  necessary.  Lady  Anne 
herself  stopped  the  carriage  in  St,  James's 
Street  and  told  him,  that  her  Majesty  was  very 
strict,  and  would  think  it  an  inexcusable  breach 
of  etiquette,  if  he  contented  himself  with 
simply  presenting  himself  to  the  King — parti- 
cularly on  such  an  occasion. 

"  But  I  have  urgent  business,"  pleaded  For- 
tescue,  "  and  every  day  is  of  consequence — my 
duty  to  his  Majesty  has  been  paid,  and  surely 
even  your  ladyship,  can  hardly  think,  that  the 
Queen  will  miss  me  !" 

*'  Hardly  indeed  !"  retorted  Lady  Anne,  with 
the  deepest  and  most  angry  flush  stealing  over 
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her  face,  "  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
make  yourself  more  conspicuous  by  absence, 
than  the  other  attaches — they  will  all  rnpeat  their 
obeisances  to-morrow — in  fact  you  must  go — 
no  cross  looks,  Master  Henry  Fortescue — you 
cannot  help  yourself." 

If  Fortescue's  bitter  insinuation  contained  in 
the  words  "  even  your  ladyship  can  hardly 
think  that  the  Queen  will  miss  me,"  had  stung 
Lady  Anne  to  the  quick,  she  had  fairly  re- 
turned the  insult  in  her  retort;  for  to  be 
mingled  promiscuously  with  the  other  attaches^ 
grated  on  the  spoilt  and  favoured  Fortescue's 
hot  temper. 

He  was  tortured !  was  another  restless, 
feverish,  sleepless  night  to  be  spent  in  busy, 
heartless  London  ? — another  day  to  be  wasted 
in  the  thankless  round  of  dissipation  ? 

Yes !  but  the  drawing-room  passed  more 
swiftly  than  he  had  expected.  He  had  seen 
Lady  Anne  in  her  plumes,  a  sight  worthy 
the  sacrifice  of  that  one  day — she  was  leaning 
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on  his  arm  in  the  evening,  when  the  buzz  of 
admiration  hemmed  them  round  on  every 
side  ;  yet  still  it  was  with  intense  delight,  that 
he  found  himself  on  the  road  to  Weymouth 
the  next  day,  and  with  still  more  delight  that 
he  bounded  to  the  ground  when  he  arrived  ! 
On  his  way  to  hie  father's  house,  he  had  to 
pass  the  very  dwelling  inhabited  by  the  Sib- 
leys  ;  he  looked  all  over  the  darkened  house, 
and  not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  in  any  one  of 
the  windows ;  he  thought  of  Mabel,  and  in- 
wardly prayed,  that  those  closed  shutters  might 
not  be  the  sad  and  silent  announcement  of 
her  death — and  he  passed  on  to  his  own  home. 

^'  Was  it  well  done,  my  father  ?"  were  the 
first  words  that  fell,  in  assumed  gaiety,  from 
his  lips,  as  he  entered  the  old  man's  presence, 
and  the  greeting  that  awaited  him  cheered  his 
heart. 

Mr.  Fortescue  was  quite  elated  with  his 
son's  good  fortune  ;  he  had  so  often  regretted 
his  knight-errant  life,  that  this  unlooked   for 
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appointment,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
occupation,  was  exactly  all  he  had  ever  wished. 
In  busy  conversation  that  evening,  did  the 
hours  pass— swiftly  to  the  father,  and  slowly, 
oh !  slow  as  a  tortoise  to  the  son !  till  at  last 
the  sentence  that  had  been  hanging  on  his 
lips,  ever  since  he  had  arrived,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  them.  It  was  to  ask  in  a 
general  manner,  but  tremulous  and  constrained 
voice  after  the  Sibleys. 

"  Better !  wonderfully  revived  within  the 
last  few  days— that  is  to  say  if  you  mean 
Mab,"  answered  Mr.  Fortescue.  "  I  expect 
Raynier  to  arrive  every  day,  and  am  to  send 
him  off  the  moment  he  lands,  for  he  has  no  idea 
they  have  left  Weymouth." 

"  Left  Weymouth  ?"  stammered  Henry  For- 
tescue, '*  how  do  you  mean,  left?" 

"  Gone — gone  back  to  Abbeylans — been 
gone  this  fortnight  ;  why  you  look  staggered, 
Harry !" 

And    so    he  was !    now   farewell   that   last 
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hope  that  he  had  cherished  !  now  farewell  all 
that  had  made  life  endurable  ! 

He  saw  at  a  glance,  that  the  task  of  justify- 
ing himself,  would  now  be  more  difficult  than 
ever — how  could  he  account  to  Anne,  for 
not  having  found  time,  when  that  time  had 
been  spent  entirely  in  gaiety,  to  see  her  once 
more  ? 

There  was  just  one  hope  remaining,  and  that 
was,  that  his  letter  to  her,  might  have  been 
forwarded ;  so  the  next  day,  before  a  soul 
was  stirring,  he  called  to  enquire — the  woman 
of  the  house  knew  him,  and  his  own  letter 
was  instantly  restored  to  him,  with  some 
others,  which  had  arrived  since  the  departure 
of  the  family,  in  order  that  they  might  be  for- 
warded. 

As   he   stood    in    that   portico    again,    and 

covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  his  last  meet- 

ing  with  fair  Anne  Sibley,  came  vividly  back 

to  him,  and    the  slight,   young   figure,  in  its 

K  5 
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draperies  of  deep  mourning,  seenoed  standing 
as  then,  once  more  by  his  side !  and  back  too 
came  her  last  words — 

''  God  bless  thee,  Harry  !" 

He  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, and  scattered  them  on  the  air ;  he 
would  write  again — it  would  be  a  very  differ- 
ent letter — he  would  sacrifice  all,  and  every 
thing  even  to  life  itself,  if  it  did  not  satisfy 
her  ! — but  then  time  must  elapse — he  could 
not  write  till  he  had  reached  his  destination, 
for  he  was  to  travel  in  company  with  two 
gentlemen  of  the  suite ;  so  she  must  wait  till 
then,  for  their  journey  was  to  commence  im- 
mediately ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for 
she  must  have  enough  at  this  moment  to  en- 
gross her  time  and  thoughts,  without  thinking 
of  him. 

Did  Henry  Fortescue  know  that  there  ex- 
isted in  the  world  such  a  feeling  as  suspense  ? 
that  it  was   better,  more   endurable    to    hear 
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news  calculated  to  kill  by  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  to  wait,  wait,  wait !  If  he  knew  it,  he 
thought  not  of  it — he  was  not  perhaps  aware, 
that  it  was  another,  and  a  newer  mode  of  tor- 
turing a  victim  I 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


But  fainter  and  fainter  thy  bright  eyes  grew, 
And  ruder  and  redder  that  rosy  hue  ; 
And  the  half  shed  tears,  that  never  fell, 
And  the  pain  within  thou  wouldst  not  tell ; 
And  the  wild  wan  smile — all  spoke  of  death— 
That  had  withered  my  Chosen  with  his  breath. 

Faber. 


It  was  true  that  Mabel  was  better— they  were 
again  at  Abbeylans,  and  the  pure  air  and  per- 
fect quiet,  had  effected  a  change  which  had 
never  been  expected.  Day  after  day  the 
sisters  sat  out  on  the  terrace  together,  and 
gazed  at  all  the  old  familiar  sights  again,  and 
joyed  themselves  in  the  old  familiar  sounds. 
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The  Lady  Hester  was  never  of  the  party — 
she  shut  herself  up  entirely — she  might  walk 
on  the  terrace  at  night  possibly,  but  no  one 
ever  saw  her.  She  was  growing  more  and 
more  misanthropical  every  day,  and  the  coun- 
try people,  about  this  time,  used  to  declare 
in  their  simple  way,  '*  that  my  lady  was 
possessed." 

But  Mabel's  life  was  closing  happily ;  she 
seemed  soaring  above  the  troubles  of  the  world, 
and  looking  gladly  to  the  brighter  world  to 
come ;  her  repinings  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  her  irritability  gradually  decreased. 
Two  letters  had  been  received  by  Lady  Hester 
from  Clement  Raynier,  each  enclosing  one  to 
Mabel;  they  were  sadly,  but  beautifully  and 
gratefully  worded  ;  he  had  but  one  wish  left, 
and  it  was  to  see  her  once  again  ;  he  had.hoped 
to  follow  the  first  epistle,  but  had  been  un- 
avoidably detained — the  second  said,  he  was 
flying  to  them  as  fast  as  land  and  sea  would 
permit. 
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To  Anne's  surprise,  Mabel  bore  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  his  coming,  with  a  placid 
patience  quite  unlike  her  nature — her  thoughts 
did  not  seem  even  to  dwell  very  much  upon  it. 
She  now  occupied  herself  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that  it  was  only  in  the  night,  when  Anne 
would  wake,  and  always  find  the  large  bright 
eyes  waking  too,  that  she  seemed  to  give  her- 
self time  to  think. 

Those  two  sisters  had  heard,  before  leaving 
Weymouth,  of  Henry  Fortescue  having  been 
asked  to  Lord  Evelyn's,  at  Windsor ;  they  had 
started  for  Abbeylans  before  they  could  have 
heard,  for  what  purpose ;  but  the  simple  fact 
of  the  invitation,  filled  Anne  with  consterna- 
tion— 

*•  He  has  rushed  into  the  very  cannon's 
mouth  !"  was  her  exclamation,  ^*and  oh, 
Mabel,  how  deceitful  not  to  tell  me !" 

"  Regret  not !"  cried  the  indignant  Mabel, 
*'  for  it  is  a  glorious  opportunity,  of  trying  the 
strength  of  his  love  and  constancy ;  if  he  come 
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not  out  of  that  cannon's  mouth  unscathed,  my 
sister,  pledged  as  he  is  to  you,  he  will  be 
unworthy  of  you,  and  as  such,  not  to  be  re- 
gretted." 

And  with  this  ener2;etic  speech,  Anne  tried 
to  think  she  was  satisfied  and  consoled. 

A  few  days  after  this,  when  they  had  even 
begun  to  watch  the  dark  objects,  moving  on  the 
high  road  in  the  distance,  and  wait  for  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  clattering  over  the  echo- 
ing drawbridge,  and  Clement  Raynier,  as  well 
as  the  young  Sir  Hugh,  were  hourly  expected, 
Mabel  took  it  into  her  head,  that  she  must  go 
into  the  little  village  church  once  more,  and 
nothing  would  appease  the  wish ;  therefore  it 
was  granted.  The  distance  was  not  great,  and 
immense  as  the  exertion  seemed  to  be,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  old  family  pew. 

Every  one  well  remembered  that  Sunday — 
when  the  Lady  of  the  Dower  House,  and  her 
twin  daughters,  all  three  so  changed  in  a  few 
short  months — came  to  church  ;  for  the  Lady 
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Hester  never  raised  her  head  the  whole  time, 
and  no  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  features 
through  her  thick,  double  crape  veil — but  they 
also  remembered,  that  a  robin  happened  to  be 
shut  into  the  church  that  day,  and  though  it 
could  have  made  its  escape  had  it  chosen,  when 
the  windows  were  opened,  still  it  seemed  well 
pleased  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  sang 
cheerily,  as  it  flew  up  and  down  the  aisles. 

Mabel's  head  Avas  thrown  back,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  it,  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  a 
smile  was  on  her  faded  lips,  as  she  w^atched  its 
joyous  movements. 

No  one  failed  to  remark  the  angelic  expres- 
sion of  her  face  on  that  day — the  people  seemed 
hardly  able  to  take  their  eyes  away.  They 
glanced  to  the  twin  sister  standing  and  sitting 
by  her  side.  There  were  the  same  features, 
but  how  different !  subdued  by  grief  and  long 
suffering,  Anne  Sibley's  face,  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  care,  which  sat  ill  on  one  so  young ;  but 
Mabel  looked  calm  and  perfectly  happy. 
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It  was  the  last  time  that  the  villagers  of 
Abbeylans  ever  saw  fair  Mabel  Sibley. 

The  next  morning,  almost  in  sleep,  the  spirit 
passed  tranquilly  and  peacefully  away.  Anne 
was  by  her  side,  and  watched  it  expire  in 
faint  flickerings,  like  a  dying  lamp,  and  so  calm 
and  silent  was  the  last  hour,  that  she  almost 
forgot  to  mourn. 

To  Lady  Hester  the  event  was  announced  in 
fear  and  trembling,  for  a  wild  burst  of  grief 
was  expected — instead  of  which,  she  simply 
bowed  her  head,  and  signified  by  a  quick 
movement  of  the  hand,  that  she  would  be  left 
alone. 

The  broken-hearted  submission  of  that  bow 
of  the  head  was  touching,  even  to  the  old  nurse, 
whose  mournful  office  it  had  been,  to  tell  her 
of  her  loss  ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  same 
spirit  pervaded  the  whole  house  in  their  deep 
but  noiseless  affliction  ;  for  silent  were  the  tears 
that  were  shed  for  the  death  of  young  Mabel 
Sibley. 
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That  evening  at  sunset,  when  the  red  light 
of  a  closing  day,  had  tinged  every  object  with 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  and  the  dreamy  silence 
of  the  hour,  was  only  interrupted  by  the  slow 
tolling  of  the  passing  bell,  the  long  expected 
horses'  hoofs  were  heard,  dashing  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  clattering  at  full  speed  into  the 
paved  court  yard ;  and  Clement  Raynier,  more 
dead  than  alive  (for  he  had  passed  through 
the  village  and  heard  the  knell,  and  yet  with 
the  self  flattering  deceit  so  common,  had 
shunned  the  dreadful  thought  that  it  might  be 
for  her),  flung  himself  from  his  horse. 

In  the  gateway  stood  Anne,  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him.  There  were  no  tears — no  trace  of 
tears  even  on  her  cheek,  and  the  glowing  tint 
of  the  atmosphere,  had  given  life  to  its  deathly 
hue ;  but  she  stretched  out  her  hands  in 
silence,  and  turned  away  her  head,  as  the 
anxious  eyes  looked  into  hers,  and  the  breath- 
less, agonized  enquiries  were  made. 

"  Oh,    speak,     Anne  ! — one     word  !•  -what 
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means  this  dreadful  silence?    and  that  bell — 
and  all — oh,  Anne,  am  I  too  late  ?" 

"  Not  to  see  her,"  was  the  choked  reply,  and 
Anne  Sibley  led  the  way  into  the  desolate 
house. 

The  hall  felt  cold  and  damp,  and  the  twilight 
gave  it  additional  gloom — in  silence  he  followed 
her  through  its  cloistered  passages,  and  up  the 
well  known  winding  staircase. 

They  passed  along  the  galleries,  and  every 
step  appeared  to  echo  twenty  fold ;  the  very 
walls  seemed  to  say,  it  was  a  deserted  house ; 
there  in  that  gallery — 'twas  but  a  short  space 
back,  did  he  remember  her  whom  he  had  lost, 
dancing  so  merrily !  and  running  races  with  the 
erring  Guy !  and  now  ! — 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  was  the  door  that 
led  into  the  Lady  Hester's  apartment — she 
had  not  crossed  that  threshold,  since  she  had 
parted  from  her  child  there  the  day  before,  for 
the  last  time!  But  now,  there  she  stood— her 
tall,  emaciated  figure  bent,  her  cheeks  hollow, 
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her  proud  eyes  cast  down— the  picture  of 
abject  grief! — and  as  Anne  quickened  her 
steps,  and  standing  aside,  pointed  in  silence  to 
the  visiter  of  the  house  of  death,  the  Lady 
Hester  extended  both  her  hands,  and  clasped 
his  in  her  own. 

Words  that  she  had  spoken  months  before,  in 
an  angry  hour,  came  back  like  accusing  wit- 
nesses, to  wring  her  breaking  heart — words 
which  now  rang  in  her  ears  with  mocking, 
cursing,  vehemence  !  Wretched  woman  !  she 
had  said  that  when  Clement  Raynier  came  to 
claim  her  daughter  Mabel,  that  she  should  then 
have  but  one  dauohter  left — her  daughter 
Anne !  and  the  words  had  come  true !  one 
daughter  alone  remained  of  the  beautiful  trio. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 


But  ye !  ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last ; 

A  shade  of  earth  has  been  round  you  cast  I 

There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye 

Which  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  must  die. 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  ye  now, 
Ye  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


Time  sped  on,  though  slowly  and  wearily  with 
the  lonely  tenants  of  the  Dower  House,  after 
the  last,  heavy  blow. 

The  neighbourhood  had  so  changed  since 
they  had  filled  those  old  walls  with  revelry 
and  mirth,  that  it  hardly  seemed  like  the  same 
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place.  The  Evelyns  were  gone — the  beautiful 
dwelling-house  of  Buckleigh  uninhabited,  and 
the  Priory  to  let !  The  chapel  of  the  Priory 
was  very  much  out  of  repair — it  was  almost 
going  to  ruins — and  the  county  people  said,  the 
Lorimers  never  meant  to  come  back,  for  a  deal 
of  misery  had  their  ever  being  there  brought 
upon  others  I 

Clement  Raynier  left  the  Dower  House  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  could — his  was  deep,  quiet, 
wordless  grief,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  Lady  Hester ;  for  he  went 
away  without  wishing  her  farewell.  He  took 
no  leave  of  Anne  either,  but  it  was  sad  to  see 
him  ride  so  slowly  and  mournfully,  over  the 
crazy  drawbridge,  who  had  arrived  in  such 
eager  haste ;  and  it  was  remarked  too,  that  he 
never  once  looked  back. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Sir  Hugh, 
in  which  he  accounted  for  his  long  absence — 
He  was  willing  to  return  the  moment  he  could, 
but  he  had  been  given  over  in  the  yellow  fever. 
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and  though  fast  recovering,  still  too  ill,  for  a 
sea  voyage,  and  land  travelling. 

News  came  in  fact  of  every  soul  save  one — 
from  him  came  nothinof  I  and  Anne  did  not 
even  know  where  he  was,  for  in  Mr.  Fortescue's 
kind  letters  of  condolence,  no  subjects  were 
touched  on,  save  the  one  of  grief. 

The  Lady  Hester  grew  rapidly  worse— her 
senses  were  clear  and  collected  as  ever,  on  sub- 
jects immediately  under  discussion,  but  memory 
had  nearly  entirely  failed  her — she  was  almost 
a  cripple  from  weakness,  and  she  wasted  away 
in  her  body,  till  there  seemed  hardly  anything 
left  of  her.  Once  a  day,  Anne  led  her  with 
difficulty  to  the  terrace,  where  she  would  sit  on 
the  low  battlements,  till  taken  in  again,  and  all 
this  passed  without  a  word. 

"  God  has  been  merciful  to  thee,  my  poor 
mother,"  thought  Anne,  when  often  and  often 
Lady  Hester's  dim  eyes  would  brighten,  as  she 
ffazed  on  the  glorious  view  beneath  the  Dower 
House. 
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**  God  has  been  merciful  to  thee,  in  taking 
from  thee  the  memory  of  the  past !"' 

She  could  enjoy  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  the  woods,  fields  and  flowers,  but  every  leaf 
and  every  blade  of  grass,  brought  back  to  the 
memory  of  poor  Anne,  happier  days ;  even  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  song  of  the  birds, 
all — all — that  she  saw,  or  heard,  was  agony  to 
her  heart ;  every  object,  every  sensation,  was  so 
intimately  connected,  with  the  twin  sister  she 
had  lost. 


"  Slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring, 

Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  it  would  fling 

Aside  for  ever.     It  may  be  a  sound, 

A  tone  of  music,  summer's  e>e  or  spring, 

A  flower,  the  wind,  the  ocean  which  shall  wound, 

Striking  the  electric  chain,  by  which  we're  darkly  bound." 


Abbeylans  was  at  this  time  in  its  loveliest 
dress — the  trees  were  budding — the  leaves  were 
young  and  green — the  air  too  was  heavy  with 
the  luscious  fragrance  of  that  most  beauteous  of 
seasons,  the  early  spring — all  nature  awakening 
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from  the  sleep  of  gloomy  winter.  And  yet 
no  season  of  the  year,  is  more  calculated,  to  re- 
new the  grief  of  those,  who  are  suffering  from 
the  loss  of  a  loved  object — the  howling  wind, 
the  darkened  sky,  the  tempest  tossed  sea,  suit 
'*  the  sombre  habit  of  the  mind  "  that  mourns 
— it  is  almost  a  comfort  to  feel,  that  all  alike 
is  desolate;  but  from  the  light,  the  flowers, 
the  glare  of  sunshine,  the  stricken  soul 
shrinks;  it  would  fain  exclaim — "  where  are 
those  who  hailed  with  us  the  pleasant  season  ? 
gone  from  our  sight !  lost  to  us  on  earth !"  And 
thus  it  was  with  poor  Anne — all  without  those 
walls  was  glad,  and  her  heart — oh  ! — how  sad  ! 

"  How  strikingly  the  course  of  nature  tells, 
By  its  Light  heed  of  human  suffering, 
That  it  was  fashioned  for  another  world." 

Silent  was  the  dwelling,  where  childhood  and 
youth,  were  wont  to  sport  so  cheerfully,  and 
lovely  the  home  that  was  blessed  by  sisterly 
love.  It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  still 
aching  with  grief,  and  only  just  rousing  herself 

VOL.    II.  L 
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to  the  effort  of  treading  the  same  flower-strewn 
paths,  that  she  had  never  before  trodden  alone — 
still  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  recent,  keen 
and  bitter  mental  suffering,  Anne  Sibley  wan- 
dered down  the  garden  terraces  by  herself,  and 
after  strolling  about  for  some  time,  she  re- 
turned to  sit  on  the  battlements,  aad  muse 
upon  her  strangely  desolate  position.  She 
had  not  sat  long,  before  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  gravel  beneath  the  walls  roused 
her  to  look  over,  and  to  her  surprise,  the  visiter 
was  Dennis  Lorimer,  the  eldest  son. 

''  So  surj)nsed,  so  thunderstruck  at  seeing 
me  ?"  was  his  exclamation,  in  the  midst  of  joy 
at  the  kind  and  friendly  greeting  Anne  had 
given  him.  '*  Surely  you  did  not  imagine  that 
I  should  be  so  near,  and  not  come  and  see 
you  r 

"  No  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Anne  in  her  turn, 
*'  that  would  have  been  most  unlike  my  early, 
earliest  friend ;  but  my  astonishment  is  simply 
at  your  being  here  at  all — when  did  you  ar- 
rive ?  and  are  you  alone  ?" 
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•'  Yes,  I  returned  to  England  with  Eaynier 
— how  strange  that  he  never  told  you." 

'*  Not  strange — I  do  not  think  Clement  ever 
spoke  in  Abbeylans  after  we  lost  her,  who  was 
all  in  all  to  him !  and  he  arrived  the  very  day 
she  left  us !" 

"  True — how  thoughtless  of  me  !  I  re- 
turned with  him  to  collect  the  books  and 
papers  left  in  the  Priory,  and  I  shall  remain — I 
know  not  how  long — and  Sibley,  where  is  he  ?" 

*'  Daily,  hourly  expected." 

As  Sir  Hugh  was  daily  and  hourly  expected, 
Dennis  Lorimer  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  be  daily  and  hourly  at  the  Dower 
House;  and  every  evening,  when  Anne  was 
relieved  from  her  close  attendance  on  her 
suffering  mother,  she  found  her  neighbour 
awaiting  her  in  the  grass  lanes  of  Abbeylans ; 
and  it  was  indeed  a  solace  to  the  poor  worn 
out  girl,  to  find  one  so  anxious,  and  so  truly 
kind. 

L   3 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 


Je  t'aimais  inconstant !  qu'  aurais  je  fait  fiddle  ? 

Racine. 


It  was  one  eveniug  that  Anne  Sibley  sat  on 
the  brink  of  St.  Evelyn's  well,  in  the  woods 
of  Abbeylans,  Dennis  Lorimer  flinging  small 
pebbles  into  the  clear  water,  and  rll  nature 
gorgeously  peaceful,  that  Anne  suddenly  ven- 
tured to  enquire  after  Jessie  Lorimer,  his 
beautiful  sister. 

''  We  left  her  in  the  cloister  of  her  choice," 
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was  young  Lorimer's  reply-  "  She  took  tlie 
veil  in  the  very  convent  by  the  bye,  where 
your  friend,  the  Lady  Anne  Evelyn,  was 
educated !" 

Anne  Sibley  felt  a  creeping  sensation  all 
over  her,  at  the  mention  of  that  name ;  she 
knew  not  why  it  was,  but  the  calm  feeling 
which  before  had  pervaded  her  mind,  was 
over,  her  heart  beat  violently.  She  was  silent 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  commandiug  her 
voice,  she  casually  asked,  if  Mr.  Lorimer 
had  heard  of  Earl  Evelyn's  appointment  as 
ambassador  to 

"  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  I  spent  several 
days  at  the  Embassy  on  my  way  home !"  ex- 
claimed  the   animated  companion ;    and  then, 
seeing  the  anxious,  though  silent  glance,  that 
spoke  volumes,  from  the  wild,  bright  eyes  of 
Anne  Sibley,  he  hastily  continued — "  Postage 
is    so    uncertain,    I    suppose    you    hear    but 
seldom  ?" 
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"  Never  !"  said  Anne  mournfully,  and  turn- 
ing away  her  head — '*  I  never  hear." 

''  Yet  she  asked  most  affectionately  after  you 
— Lady  Anne  sent  several  warm  messages," 
pursued  Mr.  Lorimer. 

"  And  the  life  they  spend — what  is  it  like?" 
asked  Anne. 

"  Gay,  exciting,  and  heartless,"  replied  Mr. 
Lorimer — "  gossipping  moreover  to  a  marvel- 
lous degree,  and  dissipated  beyond  anything 
that  I  could  possibly  have  imagined.  I  was 
weary  in  two  days — not  so  however  that 
Master  Henry  Fortescue,  who,  doubtless,  you 
remember — " 

Anne's  breath  came  and  went — had  her 
life  been  the  forfeit,  she  could  not  have  articu- 
lated one  syllable ;  yet  the  quick,  nervous, 
tremulous  bend  of  the  head  which  indicated 
her  remembrance  of  *'  that  Master  Henry  For- 
tescue," was  encouragement  enough  for  her 
companion  to  proceed. 

"  His  reckless  search  after  pleasure  and  hap- 
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piness   never  seemed   to  relax,  whilst  I  found 
the  quietude  of  my  room  a  positive  luxury." 

*'  He  was  happy  then  ?"  said  Anne  with  an 
effort  which  cost  her  the  bitterest  suffering. 

*'  Perfectly,  as  far  as  the  most  joyous  exte- 
rior would  leave  one  to  judge,"  was  the  careless 
answer,  '*  and  when  I  left  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs,  the  whole  Embassy,  were  on  the  qui 
Vive  of  conjecture,  as  to  whether  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  his  ambitious  flight,  and  win  Lord 
Evelyn's  youngest  daughter." 

It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  how  from  an 
existence  of  calm  contentment,  you  may  sud- 
denly and  instantaneously  plunge  into  an  abyss 
of  misery — it  is  strange  how  one  moment  has 
power  to  extinguish,  utterly,  the  whole  sun- 
shine of  a  life ! 

So  it  was  with  Anne  Sibley  —these  words 

pronounced  her  doom — the   dreaded   but   not 

unexpected  doom — yet  she  was   calmer  after 

they  had  been  spoken  than  she  was  before. 

She   had   long    expected    this    climax — the 
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silence  of  Henry  Fortescue  had  led  her  to  look 
for  it — the  consequences  of  that  visit  to  Wind- 
sor, had  prepared  her  for  every  event  that 
might  follow— the  bare  fact  of  his  accompany- 
ing the  Evelyns  abroad,  had  been  sufficient,  to 
make  her  resign  even  the  distant  prospect,  of 
uniting  her  fate  with  his ;  for  she  knew  him 
well  enough,  to  feel  he  was  not  strong  enough 
in  heart,  to  stand  the  double  test — the  difficult 
trial  of  absence,  and  temptation  ! 

And  yet — bitterly,  bitterly  fell  those  weary 
words  upon  her  ear. 

"  He  was  ever  ambitious,"  said  she  in  an 
unaltered  voice,  ''  was  he  likely  to  be  fortunate 
in  this,  as  in  all  else  ?" 

Dennis  Lorimer  curled  his  lip,  with  a  look 
of  peculiar  meaning — scorn  was  mingled  in  its 
expression,  and  he  said  — 

''  Had  she  not  been  your  friend — I  should 
say-" 

"  Nay,  let  me  hear,"  added  Anne  hastily,  as 
she  hung  breathlessly  on  his  words — "  she  is 
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my  friend — she  was  my  friend,  and  as  such,  I 
am  interested !" 

May  she  be  forgiven,  poor  Anne,  the  sub- 
terfuge! it  was  the  first  time  Anne  Sibley's 
lips  were  ever  sullied  with  one ! 

"  Then  I  should  say,"  continued  Dennis 
Lorimer,  "  that  Lady  Anne  will  take  good 
care,  that  she  does  not  suffer  him  to  fail  I 
hitherto  she  has  been  the  star  of  his  destiny— 
so  say  those  about  her — and  to  her  I  believe  he 
owes  his  present  position;  but  still— nay,  I  will 
not  copy  the  scandal  of  that  mimic  court ! 
suffice  it,  that  a  marriage  with  Lady  Anne 
Evelyn,  will  be  the  best  move  that  Master 
Henry  Fortescue  ever  made,  for  it  opens  a 
sure  road,  to  power,  place,  and  advancement 
of  every  kind." 

Anne  Sibley  turned  cold  and  faint,  and  from 
head  to  foot  she  shivered  with  emotion ;  but 
once  launched  on  the  subject,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  one  more  question. 

"  And  when  will  the  marriage  be  ?" 
L  5 
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"  No  proposals  had  been  made  when  I  left," 
answered  Mr.  Lorimer,  "  but  they  were  anti- 
cipated by  the  expecting  gossips — my  authority 
was  a  young  Sir  Francis  Kydal,  who  appeared 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Master  Fortescue — 
and  who  told  me  also  that  all  this  was  the  pro- 
foundest  secret !  Fortescue  was  absurdly  an- 
xious, that  no  reports  should  transpire — like 
the  ostrich,  he  hid  his  head  in  the  sand,  and 
fancied  the  world  could  not  see  the  rest  of  him." 

Scornfully  and  bitterly  did  Anne  Sibley 
lauoh  at  the  simile !  no  wonder  the  traitor 
wished  the  secret  to  be  kept !  no  wonder  he 
feared  its  ever  penetrating  the  isolated  and 
desolate  spot  called  Abbeylans !  yet  it  had 
reached  her  ears,  and  now — she  was  free ! 
Yes,  at  last  she  was  free.  Farewell  now,  the 
harassing  doubt  and  torturing  suspense !  she 
would  not  for  worlds,  have  tried  to  convince 
herself,  young  Lorimer's  tale  was  false,  or  the 
report  unfounded — no  she  clung  to  the  cer- 
tainty, and  said  over  and  over  again  to  herself 
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"  Wherefore  should  I  mourn  him  ?  he  is  happy 
—wherefore  should  I  wonder  ?  no  marvel  he 
forgot  me!  how  little  was  there  ever  to  re- 
member !" 

Little  indeed,  as  she  oftentimes  thought- 
Henry  Fortescue  was  gay,  handsome,  rich,  and 
rising.  Anne  Sibley,  chastened  by  sorrow, 
poor,  and  depressed  by  the  hard  pressure  of 
worldly  circumstances — to  think  of  her,  would 
be  to  turn  his  eyes  from  sunshine  and  pleasure, 
to  gloom  and  misery — his  gay  nature  would 
recoil  from  participation  in  the  scenes  of  woe 
with  which  it  was  now  her  fate  to  be  familiar, 
sorrow  was  her  portion,  enjoyment  his! 

When  Anne  Sibley  rose  from  St.  Evelyn's 
well  that  night,  and  walked  home,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  seemed  changed— it  never  oc- 
curred to  her,  that  the  sun  had  set  since  she 
had  sat  there.  Abbeylans  was  altered  in  her 
sight — the  Dower  House  appeared  to  her 
nervous  imagination,  frowning  down  upon  her, 
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and  the  world  in  fact  had  lost  its  brightness, 
for  the  sunshine  of  her  young  life  was  over. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she  gazed  on 
Mabel's  vacant  chair,  and  mournfully  came  her 
words  of  warning  back ;  they  now  seemed  as 
so  many  prophecies. 

*'  She  would  not  have  marvelled  as  I  mar- 
vel!" was  Anne's  inward  exclamation,  "and 
yet,  it  was  well  she  went,  before  she  knew  of 
itl" 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


Farewell — and  yet  once  more 

Farewell ! — the  passion  of  long  years  I  pour 

Into  that  word  :  thou  hear'st  not. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


Bays  sped  on — the  dream  was  over,  but  Anne 
Sibley  went  about  her  customary  avocations  as 
usual. 

To  lose  "  the  one  familiar  thous^ht,"  and 
that  so  suddenly,  had  been  a  grievous  wrench, 
but  the  obligation  which  Dennis  Lorimer's 
constant  presence  imposed  on  her  to  listen  to  the 
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detail  of  Henry  Fortescue's  intended  marriage, 
afc  though  it  were  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, tended  to  preserve  her  outward  com- 
posure; and  she  dreaded  the  time,  when  he, 
who  was  the  only  soul  she  had  to  converse 
with,  should  leave  the  Priory;  for  then  she 
should  be  quite  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

At  last  the  welcome  letter  arrived  from  Sir 
Hugh,  to  say  the  ship  was  off  Portsmouth,  and 
in  two  days  more  he  would  be  with  them. 

Anne  flew  to  tell  the  glad  news  to  her 
mother,  and  impress  upon  her  dim  intellect  the 
fact,  that  it  was  her  well  beloved  Hugh,  and 
not  the  erring  Guy,  who  was  so  near  ;  and 
then  seated  again  on  the  brink  of  St.  Evelyn's 
well  she  poured  out  her  joy  and  gladness  into 
the  ready  ear  of  Dennis  Lorimer. 

''It  is  now  that  I  feel  how  pleasant  and  how 
welcome  has  been  your  society,"  said  she  as 
she  talked  to  him  with  the  friendly  ease  and 
familiarity  of  sister  to  brother,  '*  it  is  now  that 
I  also  feel  how  tedious  would  have  been  those 
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hours  of  waiting,  and  expectation,  had  you  not 
fortunately  been  staying  at  the  Priory,  and  so 
kindly  afforded  me  comfort  and  solace." 

"  And  did  it  never  strike  you — did  you 
never  guess,"  said  Mr.  Lorimer,  after  a  pause 
of  several  minutes,  *'  what  brought  me  here  ?" 

"  Yes!"  answered  Anne,  '*  you  told  me— it 
was  for  the  books  and  papers— was  not  that 
the  reason  ?" 

For  years — from  very  children,  Anne  Sibley 
and  Dennis  Lorimer  had  been   companions  and 
friends— spite  of  Lady  Hester's  prejudices  unci 
prohibitions,  they   had    ever  met    frequently. 
In  the  free  air  they  walked  and  talked,   and 
perphaps  the  very  constraint  placed  upon  their 
intercourse,    had  invested   it    with    a   kind    of 
interest,     which     under    other    circumstances 
might  not  have  been  felt — Anne,  however,  had 
never  thought  of  him  save  as  a  brother,  and  as 
a  brother  she  now  regarded  him  ;    great  was 
her  surprise,  and  speechless  her  astonishment, 
when   her  last  spoken  words  woke  an  answer 
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from  his  lips,  which  signified  that  he  laid  his 
fortunes  at  her  feet,  and  had  in  reality  come  to 
the  Priory,  solely  to  ask  her  to  be  his  ! 

When  he  succeeded  in  persuading  her  thut 
he  was  in  earnest,  her  countenance  fell,  for 
alas  I  she  had  but  one  answer  to  give — yet, 
there  was  something  in  her  manner,  that  denied 
or  at  least  contradicted  her  words,  and  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  not  daunted. 

*'  You  do  not  dislike  me,  Anne  ?" 

And  she  hurriedly  answered, 

*'  Oh,  no  !— not  that !" 

"  Then  wherefore  say  you  cannot  listen  to 
me?" 

Anne  had  no  reply  ready— she  was  touched 
by  the  generosity  of  his  conduct — she  was 
proud  of  his  opinion,  and  flattered  by  this  proof 
of  it — how  few  would  have  come  forward  thus 
disinterestedly,  to  one  placed  in  her  circum- 
stances—but— it  was  so  soon  — so  sudden — 
there  was  something  repugnant  to  her  feelings, 
in  thus  hastily  contracting  another  engagement. 
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when  but  a  few  days  had  passed,  since  she 
had  risen  from  the  shackles  of  a  former 
one. 

"  You  do  not  speak  to  me — you  will  not 
answer,"  pursued  Mr.  Lorimer, ''  am  I  to  think 
— to  infer  that  your  affections — but  no  ! — I 
will  not  think  they  are  engaged." 

"  No !"  cried  Anne  proudly,  and  almost 
triumphantly,  as  a  torrent  of  pride  swelled  at 
her  heart,  '*  think  aught  but  that !  not  that, 
Dennis !" 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  keen,  bright  eyes, 
and  a  cloud  came  over  his  face. 

"  I  know,"  said  he  turning  mournfully  away, 
"  I  know  now — if  I  am  to  be  rejected — I  know 
your  reason  ;  till  now  I  had  but  one  fear — and 
that  was  that  you  might  not  care  for  me — but 
you  have  said  you  do  not  dislike  me  ;  oh,  Anne 
it  is  not  my  heart,  but  my  religion  that  you 
refuse  !" 

And  for  several  moments  both  were  silent ; 
it   seemed   that   during    that   silence,    Dennis 
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Lorlmer  had  been  collectino:  all  his  enero-ies 
to  speak  fully  and  unreservedly — Anne  was  too 
confused  to  think — her  thoughts  were  in  one 
mass  of  bewilderment — but  she  listened  atten- 
tively, when  his  voice  suddenly  arrested  her 
attention. 

"  The  probability  of  this  hesitation  on  your 
part  has  already  occurred  to  me,"  he  began,  "  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  difficulty  I  should  most 
possibly  have  to  encounter,  and  therefore  I 
prepared  myself  to  speak  to  you  without  re- 
serve, should  I  find  it  the  only  impediment  to 
my  happiness." 

''  You  are  kind — too  kind  and  generous," 
interrupted  Anne,  dreading  every  syllable,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  stop  him,  "  but  spare  me, 
spare  your  generous  self." 

'^  No,  I  will  not  spare  my  self  i"  continued 
Mr.  Lorimer  firmly,  *'  my  confession  cannot 
give  you  pain,  therefore  it  shall  be  made — but 
I  will  be  brief,  and  not  weary  you.  For  some 
time  past — I  may  say  for  years,  I  have  seen 
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but  too  plainly,  the  glaring  errors  of  the  church 
of  which  I  am  an  hereditary  member — I  have 
anxiously  wished  to  tread  the  better  path,  but 
I  have  refrained  from  open  confession,  because 
— Anne,  if  I  tell  you  my  reason,  you  will 
despise  me !" 

"  No !"  said  Anne  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should 
not  easily  despise  you — doubtless  it  was  one 
worthy — " 

"  It  was  one  most  unworthy  and  deserving 
of  the  shame  with  which  I  now  confess  it,"  he 
earnestly  proceeded,  '*  though,  throughout,  I 
must  declare  to  you,  Anne,  that  the  hope  of 
one  day  asking  you  to  be  mine,  has  robbed  it 
of  half  its  weakness  and  unworthiness  in  my 
sight — I  did  not  dare  oifer  myself  to  you 
nearly  penniless ;  and  if  I  leave  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — forgive  me  for  thus  com- 
binino;  relio:ion  and  riches — the  estate  of  the 
Priory  will  be  my  brother's." 

He  paused  and  gazed  anxiously  in  her  face, 
but  Anne's  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground  in 
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silence.  She  knew  not  how  to  reply — she 
could  not  utter  the  sentiment  on  her  lips, 
which  was,  her  opinion  that  it  was  sinful  to 
continue  in  a  creed,  which  his  heart  condemned, 
because  by  resigning  it  he  would  lose  his 
birthright— she  could  not  tell  him  this,  for  it 
would  tacitly  give  him  hope,  which  was  far 
from  her  intention— so  she  said  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice, 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  cause  you  pain — but  you 
must  make  no  sacrifices  for  me  —indeed, 
Dennis,  I  cannot  recompense  them." 

'^  But  you  will !  in  time  you  will !"  pleaded 
Mr.  Lorimer,  "  oh,  Anne,  will  you  take  me 
for  myself  alone? — small  indeed  will  be  my 
pittance,  but  still — it  is  a  sufficiency  I  think." 

*'  I  thank  you,"  interrupted  Anne  hastily  ; 
'*  most  truly  and  sincerely,  Dennis,  I  thank 
you  for  wishing — for  offering  even  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  for  my  sake  ;  but,"  she  added 
still  more  rapidly,  ''  it  must  not  be — you  do 
not  know  perhaps  that  late  misfortunes  have 
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sadly  impoverished  us.  I  have  nothing,  Den- 
nis!" and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands — 
'*  nothing  !"  she  continued  ;  *'  and  after  having 
made  this  bitter,  humiliating  confession—  " 

"  Not  humiliating  !  impossible !"  cried  Mr. 
Lorimer  warmly — "  candid,  just,  and  noble, 
is  it  of  you,  but  on  these  grounds  I  cannot 
take  my  dismissal." 

Still  Anne  was  firm — she  retracted  no  single 
word  that  she  had  spoken,  and  she  added  none, 
to  influence  him  one  way  or  the  other — and 
that  evening  he  left  the  Priory,  rejected. 

He  left  abruptly ;  he  had  quitted  her  pre- 
sence almost  without  a  word ;  indeed  few  had 
been  the  words  between  them  from  first  to 
last ;  but  there  was  a  manner  about  him  as  he 
left  her,  that  convinced  Anne  he  had  not  taken 
her  refusal  as  irrevocable,  and  this  idea  har- 
assed and  vexed  her. 

Her  mind  was  much  affected  by  the  events 
of  the  preceding  days,  and  the  absence  of  its 
usual  strength,  had  made  her  shrink  from  in^ 
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flicting  pain ;  and  for  this  weakness  and  inde- 
cision she  now  bitterly  blamed  herself.  To  her 
infinite  and  profound  astonishment,  when  Lady 
Hester  was  informed  of  what  had  occurred  she 
murmured,  and  was  rather  in  favour  of  the 
alliance !  She  seemed  utterly  to  have  for- 
gotten every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
name  of  Lorimer—once  that  name  had  been  a 
sound  to  harrow  up  every  wrathful  and  vin- 
dictive feeling,  but  now  she  heard  it  unmoved. 
She  saw  no  guests,  otherwise  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  might  possibly  have  refreshed  her 
memory,  as  it  was,  she  only  comprehended  that 
her  daughter's  hand  had  been  asked,  and  the 
suitor  rejected ;  but  wherefore  she  either  could 
not,  or  would  not  understand. 

Anne  gazed  with  mournful  bitterness  on  the 
worn  and  haggard  countenance  of  her  mother, 
as  she  sat  murmuring  and  marvelling,  half 
audibly,  yet  as  if  she  were  only  thinking  to 
herself. 

"  Is  it  really  come  to  this?"    thought  Anne, 
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"  does  she  really  quite  forget  the  existence  of 
that  unworthy  one,  to  whom  she  gave  leave  to 
return  in  brighter  times  ?" 

It  was  impossible  Lady  Hester  could  have 
become  aware  of  the  news  brought  by  Dennis 
Lorimer,  therefore  her  being  in  favour  of  this 
rejected  alliance  proved  to  Anne  how  entirely 
her  memory  was  gone. 

'*  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  mused  Anne, 
"  she  need  never  now  hear  the  weary  tale — it 
would  but  torture  the  proud  spirit — it  has 
enough  of  strength  still  left  for  that.  There- 
fore, dream  on  my  poor  mother,  and  let  the 
sorrows  of  this  dark  world  pass  idly  by." 

The  world  was  dark  indeed  to  Anne  Sibley  ; 
her  prospects  sad,  dreary,  desolate ;  her  path 
was  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  ruined 
hopes  and  expectations.  In  her  heart  she  had 
taken  a  firm  and  unshrinking  farewell  of  ^11 
that  had  made  it  bright,  and  she  had  now  no- 
thing to  do  but  ponder  on  her  fate. 

It  was  strange  however  the  feelings  of  re- 
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gret  and  remorse  with  which  she  thought  of 
Dennis  Lorimer ;  and  yet  it  was  natural,  for 
it  was  the  rebound  of  a  heart,  abruptly  cast 
off  from  the  support,  on  which  it  had  long 
leant. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections.  Lady 
Hester  suddenly  looked  up,  with  a  gleam  of 
more  intelligence  in  her  eyes,  than  had  lighted 
them  for  some  time  past. 

"  Anne !"  said  she  hurriedly,  "  I  have  been 
strangely  confused  to-day,  I  cannot  tell  what 
has  come  over  me,  but  do  tell  me  if  an  idea 
that  has  been  running  in  my  mind,  ever  since 
you  spoke,  be  true  or  no  ;  it  has  irresistibly 
possessed  my  thoughts,  and  yet — I  am  not 
very  dear  to-night — however,  tell  me  if  it  be  a 
dream  or  no — was  there  not  once  a  question 
of  marriage,  between  you  and  Master  Henry 
Fortescue  ?" 

The  ashy  paleness  which  spread  over  the 
countenance  of  Anne,  was  lost  on  the  grief- 
bowed    mother.      She    paused   a  moment  for 
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strength  to  reply,  and  then  pressing  her  lips  on 
the  back  of  Lady  Plester's  hand  she  murmured, 

'^  Might   it   not   have    been  a  dream,  dear 
mother  ?" 

She  hardly  ventured  to  hope  that  this  an- 
swer would  be  satisfactory,  but  it  was  so— with 
a  feeble  acknowledgment  that  it  was  very 
possible — though  it  certainly  dwelt  strangely 
on  her  mind — Lady  Hester  rose  from  her  seat 
and  passed  out  upon  the  terrace,  to  pace  in  the 
moonlight,  silently  and  abstractedly  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  XXI Y. 


For  so  it  falls  out,  4^ 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
"While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value. 

Much  ado  abovt  nothiuc. 


During  the  period  of  these  sad  and  chequered 
events  at  Abbeylans,  Time  was  passing 
rapidly  over  the  head  of  Henry  Fortescue — but 
he  was  not  happy. 

Life  at  the  Embassy  was  exactly  what  suited 
his  taste  and  disposition,  and  the  ceaseless 
round  of  excitement  and  dissipation,  delighted 
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him ;  but  there  were  many  obstacles  to  perfect 
happiness  in  his  career. 

He  did  not  perceive  them  all  at  once — they 
sprung  up  like  thorns,  amongst  the  flowers  on 
which  he  trod,  and  the  quiet  hours  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  sought  and  seized  with  avidity  by 
the  other  attaches  as  rest  and  recreation,  were 
intolerable  to  Master  Henry  Fortescue;  for 
they  gave  him  leisure  to  think,  and  those 
thoughts  were  not  enviable — they  haunted  him 
like  an  evil  spirit,  ever  there,  gnawing  at  his 
peace,  clustering  round  his  pillow,  and  peopling 
his  very  dreams — therefore  the  reaction  of  a 
quiet  hour  was  intolerable  to  him. 

Then  again  with  the  petulance  of  a  weak 
mind,  he  had  found  an  infinite  source  of  annoy- 
ance, in  the  constant  communion  with  those  he 
imagined  to  be  rivals — young  men  of  rank 
and  attainments,  all  his  equals,  most  his  supe- 
riors, who  sharing  with  him  the  smiles  of  Lady 
Anne  Evelyn,  were  one  way  or  another,  con- 
stantly irritating  his  unruly  temper. 
M  3 
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It  never  occurred  to  him,  that  whenever 
cold  looks,  short  sentences,  and  bitter  words, 
passed  between  himself  and  his  confreres,  the 
original  cause  of  the  offence  was  Lady  Anne. 
He  never  saw  through  this  part  of  her  policy, 
and  he  little  dreamt  that  his  own  conduct,  so 
politely  indifferent,  when  he  first  became  one 
of  the  suite,  had  given  rise  to  it. 

Night  after  night,  during  the  first  months  of 
his  new  duties,  she  had  remarked  him,  wander- 
ing gravely  and  listlessly  about,  or  else  leaning 
against  pillars  and  doorways,  in  fits  of  the 
deepest  abstraction,  insensible  apparently  to 
smiles,  or  wiles,  or  arts  of  any  kind  ;  for  then 
the  armour  was  about  his  heart — and  his 
thoughts  had  flown  back  to  the  happy  by-gone 
days  of  Abbeylans,  and  its  Dower  House. 
But  they  were  not  permitted  to  revel  long  in 
those  blessed  country  scenes  of  peace  and  unartifi- 
cial  life — the  truants  were  at  first  called  back  by 
an  effort,  till  a  time  came,  when  they  were  not 
permitted  to  stay  at  all — and  at  this   stage  of 
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the  proceedingSj  affairs  were  hardly  under  his 
own  control;  for  Lady  Anne  had  been  obliging 
enough  to  take  them  in  hand  herself. 

"  Yon  will  rue  it,"  said  Lady  Mildred's 
warning  voice,  after  her  sister  had  amused  her- 
self for  some  time,  in  trying  to  excite  a  jealousy 
between  Fortescue  and  a  Mr.  Pauncefort, 
"  you  will  rue  this  vanity  when  it  is  too  late — 
bethink  you,  that  if  any  open  dispute  arise 
amongst  these  young  men,  it  will  go  hard  with 
Master  Fortescue,  he  being  by  ao  means  my 
father's  favorite." 

But  Lady  Anne  did  not  care — she  had  an 
end  and  aim  to  gain,  and  she  pursued  it  with  a 
dauntless  spirit. 

There  were  at  this  period,  frequent  concerts 
at  the  Embassy,  and  no  ear  drank  in  the  rich 
tones  of  Lady  Anne  Evelyn's  voice,  with  more 
intense  enjoyment,  than  did  that  of  Henry 
Fortescue  —yet  still  music  had  the  effect  of 
abstracting  his  senses;  and  his  eyes  would  often 
follow  her  graceful  figure,  and  rest  upon  those 
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witching  features,  whilst  he  himself  hardly 
knew  that  he  was  looking  at  her.  At  last, 
however,  she  succeeded  in  rousing  him — he 
began  to  find  that  songs,  agreed  by  her  in  the 
morning,  to  be  sung,  because  he  had  admired 
them,  were  changed  by  the  evening  to  some 
that  Mr.  Pauncefort  had  told  her  suited  her 
voice — he  found  too,  that  when  she  rose  to 
take  her  station  at  the  instrument,  and  he 
started  forward,  respectfully  to  offer  his  hand 
to  conduct  her  thither,  he  was  sure  to  be  a  few 
minutes  too  late,  and  the  honor  already  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Pauncefort  or  Sir  Francis 
Kydal. 

This  fevered  his  impatient  temper — this 
brought  to  his  vivid  recollection,  the  times 
when  he  had  been  openly  preferred  before 
every  one  ;  and  now — to  have  to  fall  back  into 
the  secondary  place,  of  overlooking  her  young 
ladyship's  flirtations,  was  not  endurable. 

*'  Viva  /"  whispered  Lady  Anne  with  a 
malicious  laugh  to  her  sister,   the  evening  this 
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change  became  visible — the   '  tassel  gentle'  is 
coming  back  !" 

But  she  was  skilled  sufficiently  in  her  game, 
not  to  suffer  him  to  regain  his  place  immedi- 
ately, despite  his  devotion — it  would  do  him 
good  to  be  tormented,  and  since  he  was  fairly 
in  the  cage,  he  might  gaze  at  a  distance,  till  he 
was  cured  of  his  jealousy. 

And  Master  Henry  Fortescue  did  indeed 
gaze,  and  that  to  his  edification,  for  he  now 
began  to  see,  what  had  long  been  visible  to 
mere  strangers — the  deepening  colour  in  Lady 
Anne's  clear  cheek,  when  she  caught  his  glance, 
and  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  bright  carnation 
tints,  when  she  felt  his  eyes  still  resting  on  her 
face.  It  was  then,  in  that  hour  (when  he 
smiled  to  himself  in  triumph,)  that  Anne 
Sibley  began  to  pass  from  his  memory — and  it 
was  at  the  time,  when  ambitious  views  skirted 
the  horizon  of  his  victory,  and  his  mind  drew 
calculations  for  the  future,  that  Dennis  Lorimer 
for  three  days,  became  an  eye-witness  of  the 
gay  and  fascinating  scene, 
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During  the  say  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  Fortescue 
absented  himself  from  the  circle,  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power — of  course  this  part 
of  his  conduct,  was  unaccountable  to  those 
around  him — but  no  sooner  had  the  visitor  de- 
parted on  his  way,  then  he  again  appeared  as 
the  Lady  Anne  Evelyn's  shadow,  leaning  over 
her  chair,  and  whispering  in  her  ear — poising 
himself,  adroitly  as  he  thought,  on  the  brink 
of  the  abyss,  down  which,  in  fact,  every  hour 
was  hurrying  him.  So  sped  the  hours,  till 
suddenly  another  change  came  over  the  waver- 
ing spirit  of  Henry  Fortescue — and  arrested 
him  for  a  brief  space,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
gulph  which  seemed  to  invite  his  approach. 

It  is  often  strange  and  singular,  to  see  when 
the  mind  is  bending  towards  any  particular 
object,  how  a  succession  of  trifles,  seem  to  heap 
themselves  one  upon  another,  till  they  assume 
the  desired  weight  to  influence  our  decision. 
The  visit,  the  very  sight  of  Dennis  Lorimer, 
had  been  one  of  those  trifles,  and  perhaps  had 
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no  other  succeeded  it,  Fortescue  would  have 
gone  down  into  the  whirlpool  resistlessly ;  but 
a  few  days  afterwards,  another  circumstance 
arrested  the  sinking  faith. 

Lady  Anne  Evelyn  was  an  adroit  artist, 
and  one  sultry  day,  on  the  table  of  a  deserted 
room,  whither  Fortescue  and  Sir  Francis 
Rydal  had  wandered,  to  seek  a  cool  retreat, 
the  former  espied  a  large  portfolio,  filled  with 
her  masterly  sketches. 

"Masterly!  magnificent  indeed!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  turned  over  drawing  after  draw- 
ing, with  reiterated  expressions  of  admiration, 
"  did  you  ever  see  these  before,  Rydal  ?" 

''  Often,"  was  the  reply — "  I  often  went  out 
sketching  with  the  Lady  Anne,  at  Castle  Eve- 
lyn ;  that  is  to  say,  I  used  to  carry  different 
accessories,  and  found  it  a  great  bore." 

Fortescue  bit  his  lips,  and  knit  his  brows — 

"  But  this  cannot  be  the  same  portfolio," 
he  said^  ''  for  these  are  entirely  Italian  views." 

^'  The  English  are  all  at  the  end,"  answered 
M  5 
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Sir  Francis,  "  look  here,  under  this  string — if 
I  untie  it  you  must  not  forget  to  tie  it  again, 
because  Lady  Anne  desired  me  only  yesterday 
not  to  touch  those  sketches." 

The  prohibition  alone,  was  enough  to  make 
temptation  irresistible,  and  the  drawings  were 
examined. 

In  the  deep  window  sat  Sir  Francis  Rydal, 
amongst  large  vases  of  orange  trees,  enjoying 
the  shade,  unnoticing  his  companion,  and 
utterly  unnoticed  by  ^him ;  for  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, Fortescue  was  leaning  over  the  table, 
his  head  resting  in  his  hands,  remorse  pictured 
on  his  every  feature ;  and  before  him  a  large, 
faithful  and  beautiful  view,  of  Abbeylans  and 
the  Dower  House. 

Yes !  there  art  thou,  Henry  Fortescue ! 
caged  ! — but  some  of  the  haunting  spirits,  had 
at  last  taken  a  shape,  to  rouse  tlie  dreamer ; 
and  all  the  memories  of  earlier  years,  were 
rushino:  in  at  sio'ht  of  the  well  known  scene! 
There  stood  the  old  grey   liouse,  against  the 
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dark  blue  sky — there  stretched  the  noble  ter- 
race, lit  by  a  flood  of  moonlight — the  battle- 
ments, moss-grown  and  broken — the  broad 
flight  of  steps,  leading  down  to  the  garden 
terraces,  and  the  drawbridge  half  hidden  in 
the  clustering  woods ! 

He  knew  where  she  must  have  stood  to 
have  taken  that  view  ;  he  had  stood  himself  a 
hundred  times  on  that  very  spot  with  — 
no  ! — he  could  not  breathe  the  name— but  iu 
spirit,  he  stood  there  still ! — looking  into  every 
window,  and  recognizing  every  stone-  every 
peculiarity  of  the  building  ! 

Henry  Fortescue  was  moved  and  affected — 
this  little  drawing  brought  back  to  his  heart 
better  feelings — but  alas  !  transient,  as  his  na^ 
ture  was  unstable. 

*'  This  cannot  last,"  he  almost  groaned  to 
himself — "  this  thraldom — these  trammels  will 
drive  me  mad !  I  will  shake  them  off*;  for  even 
now,  could  I  but  go  there,  to  that  melancholy 
mansion,  and  throw  myself  at  Anne  Sibley'g 
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feet,  it  might  not  be  too  late— I  would  ex- 
plain everything,  and  win  her  forgiveness. 
Yes— I  could  easily  quiet  her  doubts  and  fears, 
and  account  for  these  months  of  silence — 
letters  may  have  been  lost — and  a  thousand 
other  excuses." 

Excuses !  little  perhaps  did  Henry  For- 
tescue  think,  that  the  very  act  of  planning 
subterfuges,  excuses,  and  falsehoods,  to  win 
Anne  Sibley's  forgiveness,  proved  that  he  no 
longer  loved  her.  At  that  moment,  the  Lady 
Anne  Evelyn's  empire  was  absolute,  yet  the 
captive  struggled  in  his  silken  chains. 
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CHAPTER    XXY. 


Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 
And  in  his  simple  show,  he  harbours  treason. 

Shakspeare, 


"  Rydal !"  exclaimed  Fortescue,  suddenly 
starting  from  his  seat—  "  I  am  about  to  con- 
sult you  on  a  point  of  etiquette  ;  are  you  awake 
to  listen  ?" 

**  Awake  now,"  yawned  his  confrere^  stretch- 
ing himself  listlessly — "  wide  awake — since 
it  is  your  good  pleasure  to  rob  me  of  my  rest 
— in  what  can  I  serve  you  ?" 
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Fortescue  was  in  the  humour  to  be  laconic : 
he  commenced  without  preamble,  and  regard- 
less of  his  companion's  surprise,  abruptly 
asked,  whether  it  would  be  deemed  a  breach 
of  duty,  to  demand  leave  of  absence  for  some 
months. 

**  You  know  his  Excellency's  official  temper 
better  than  I  do,"  he  added,  *'  how  would  ha 
take  such  a  request  ?" 

''  On  what  plea  ?"  asked  Sir  Francis,  open- 
ing his  large,  unmeaning  eyes. 

"  Private  affairs,"  answered  Fortescue 
briefly  ;  for  the  question  appeared  to  him  im- 
pertinent. 

''  Very  ambiguous!"  continued  Sir  Francis, 
as  if  musing,  and  seeming  in  his  overwhelming 
curiosity,  entirely  to  forget  the  question  that 
had  been  put  to  him — ''  yes,  very  ambiguous 
— the  Earl  would  not  be  satisfied  I  suspect — 
I  advise  you  to  give  me  a  better  reason." 

"  You  ?"  cried  Henry  Fortescue  with  his 
hasty  warmth,  "  what  the  deuce  have  you   to 
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do  with  it  ?  I  simply  asked  you  a  question, 
and  mark  you  well,  Sir  Francis  Rydall,  I 
asked  it  in  the  strictest  confidence." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  the  best  man  in  the 
world  for  a  secret — don't  fear  me." 

"  Then  your  opinion  ?"  interrupted  Fortes- 
cue  impatiently. 

''  You  hurry  one  to  such  a  degree — it  is  all 
ready  for  you,  only  you  do  not  give  me  time — 
well,  I  dare  say  private  affairs  would  be  a  per- 
fectly sufficient  plea — his  Excellency  would 
imagine  all  the  rest  you  know." 

''  Now  mark  me  once  more,"  cried  Fortescue 
furiously,  ''  none  of  your  insinuations.  Sir 
Francis,  or  you  will  be  pleased  to  repeat  them 
in  a  more  fitting  place.  His  Excellency  shall 
Imagine  nought,  but  what  I  state;  and  for 
yourself,  remember,  I  sought  your  confidence, 
and  on  such  a  subject,  till  my  mind  ia  made  up, 
I  expect  you  not  to  betray  it." 

*'  No  fear,"  said  Sir  Francis  gaily,  and  with 
imperturbable  good  humour,  he  collected  Lady 
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Anne's  scattered  drawings,  and  commenced 
singing  light  snatches  of  songs,  as  though  For- 
tescue  had  left  him  in  the  very  best  of  tempers. 

Lady  Mildred  had  said  that  Henry  Fortes- 
cue,  was  by  no  means  her  father's  favorite,  and 
she  was  right,  but  the  reason  was  owing  more 
to  the  captiousness  of  an  old  man,  than  the 
disapprobation  of  a  superior ;  Henry  Fortescue 
had  made  himself  almost  too  useful — he  was  so 
generally  correct,  and  decided  in  his  opinions, 
so  acute  on  every  question  of  diplomacy,  and 
had  acquitted  himself  so  admirably,  in  every 
part  allotted  to  him,  that  the  earl  never  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  finding  fault,  and  the  old 
man  was  rather  fond  of  running  down  the 
"  young  generation." 

The  case  of  Sir  Francis  Rydal  was  totally 
different — arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  six  and 
twenty,  he  was  still  utterly  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing,  but  what  was  told  him,  and  his  per- 
petual mistakes  and  indiscretions  kept  the  earl's 
temper  for  ever  on  the  alert — to  use  the  mild- 
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est  term.  And  yet  Lord  Evelyn  liked  him, 
for  he  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  gallant 
father,  and  taken  the  orphan.  Sir  Francis,  as 
his  charge,  when  Sir  GeofFry  was  left  dead  on 
the  field.  The  earl  had  watched  the  fate  of 
the  child,  till  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  there- 
fore he  liked  him;  otherwise  he  was  the  torment 
of  the  whole  Embassy. 

Any  unfortunate  speech,  or  indiscreet  piece 
of  information,  was  invariably  traced  to  Sir 
Francis  Kydal — he  knew  all  that  was  going  on, 
yet  no  one  ever  saw  him  hanging  about ;  as  he 
stood  near  theEarl,°on  state  occasions,  equipped 
in  his  gorgeous  uniform,  his  pale  insipid  face 
was  the  picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity ; 
but  still  if  disputes  arose  between  the  gentle- 
men of  the  suite,  or  coolness  sprang  up  amongst 
the  ladies,  it  was  sure  to  be  something,  that  Sir 
Francis  Rydal  had  said,  or  done,  or  told. 

It  happened  unluckily,  that  a  few  minutes 
after  Fortescue  had  left  him  alone  with  Lady 
Anne's  drawings,  after  consulting  him   as  to 
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whether  he  might  apply  for  leave  of  absence, 
the  Lady  Anne  herself  entered  the  room,  and 
caught  the  culprit  in  the  act  of  tying  up  the 
forbidden  sketches. 

"  Who  did  that  ?"  she  hastily  demanded,  as 
her  eyes  flashed  fire  on  the  attache,  ''  was  it 
you,  Sir  Francis  ?" 

"  Nay,  Lady  Anne,  1  was  but  arranging 
them.  Master  Henry  Fortescue  has  been 
hours  in  admiration,  over  your  Italian  views." 

"  My  Italian  views,  you  say  ?"  she  repeated 
with  marked  emphasis,  as  her  piercing  eye  still 
remained  fixed  on  him,  who  would  have  given 
worlds  at  that  moment,  to  have  sunk  through 
the  floor,  and  risen  again  in  the  safety  of  his 
own  room.     "  My  Italian  views  only  ?" 

'*  Your  Italian  views  in  truth,"  he  exclaimed 
with  assumed  anger,  "  was  it  so  great  a  crime 
that  I  permitted  it  ?" 

"  It  is  well,"  muttered  her  young  ladyship 
turning  away,  "  the  rest  are  so  badly  dono, 
they  were  not  fit  to  be  seen — and  now,   Sir 
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Francis,"  she  added  in  a  gayer  tone,  "  if  it 
please  you,  you  are  required  to  accompany  us 
on  a  sketching  expedition — will  you  go  ?" 

And  the  bewitching  smile  beamed  on  him 
with  fascinating  influence. 

Yes — he  would  go — only  too  charmed,  if  his 
services  in  that  way,  would  be  considered  as 
an  "  amende  honorable"  for  the  misdemeanour, 
of  which  he  knew  Lady  Anne  suspected  him, 
and  he  went. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  large  sketching 
party  dispersed,  and  Sir  Francis  found  himself 
alone,  by  the  Lady  Anne  Evelyn's  side  in  some 
ruins — she  was  bending  assiduously  over  her 
drawing,  but  in  her  manner  was  a  dryness,  and 
an  asperity,  which  made  her  companion  feel 
very  ill  at  ease. 

He  pondered  as  to  how  he  should  bring  her 
back  to  tolerance  of  him  again— civil  she  rarely 
ever  was  ! — he  racked  his  brain — he  tortured 
his  imagination — when  suddenly  a  bright  idea 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  he  bethought  him  of 
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his  conversation  with  Master  Henry  Fortescue 
that  morning ! — In  a  few  minutes  he  had  re- 
peated every  syllable  of  it !  adding,  as  he 
fancied,  to  its  value,  and  trebbling  its  interest, 
by  impressing  upon  Lady  Anne  the  fact,  that 
it  was  all  told  in  the  strictest  confidence  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


Tliou'rt  at  the  chase,  thou'rt  at  the  festive  board, — 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  poured — 
Tliou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet  ! 
What  dost  thou  amidst  the  bright  and  fair, 
Whispering  light  words  and  mocking  my  despair  ? 

Mrs.  Hemans, 


Lady  Anne  had  no  sooner  reached  home,  than 
with  her  customary  precipitation,  she  flew  into 
the  quiet  presence  of  her  sister,  who  had'  not 
been  of  the  party. 

Lady  Mildred  was  seated  in  a  straight  high- 
backed  chair,  and  despite  the  intense  heat  of 
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the  weather,  she  looked  as  if  it  were  the 
coolest  day  in  spring.  Calmly  and  composedly, 
she  was  poring  over  a  book,  when  her  sister 
with  panting  breath  and  flushed  cheeks,  made 
her  abrupt  entry ;  and  the  tone  of  placid  amaze- 
ment, with  which  the  Lady  Mildred  enquired 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  appeared  only  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

'*  Cause  enough !  good  cause  indeed  !"  cried 
Lady  Anne  indignantly,  and  she  then  repeated 
as  coherently  as  possible,  the  information  she 
had  gleaned — she  spoke  long  and  vehemently, 
and  the  colour  on  Lady  Mildred's  usually  un- 
changing cheek,  burned  crimson  there,  as  she 
listened  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
The  crisis  she  had  so  dreaded,  seemed  now  to 
have  arrived,  and  every  word  her  sister  spoke, 
deepened  that  burning  blush  of  mortification 
and  sorrow — the  humiliating  moment  seemed 
at  hand,  when  in  the  hour  of  parting,  Henry 
Fortescue  would  most  probably  discover,  the 
power  he  possessed,  over  Lady  Anne  Evelyn. 
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To  avert  this  destiny  had  ever  been  her 
sister's  most  anxious  wish.  She  saw  nothing 
but  misery  in  the  future  fate  of  each,  if  once 
united — in  the  first  place,  the  violent  temper 
of  both,  made  them  unfit  companions;  and  in 
the  next,  the  attachment  (if  indeed  it  were 
one)  had  certainly  commenced  on  the  side  of 
Lady  Anne ;  therefore  her  sister  attributed 
Fortescue's  conduct  throughout,  much  more  to 
gratify  vanity,  than  reciprocal  feeling. 

And  now,  at  the  last  moment,  was  that  man 
to  gain  the  additional  triumph,  of  thinking  that 
bis  departure  would  cause  pain,  or  his  absence 
be  regretted  ? 

Lady  Mildred's  heart  beat,  and  her  cheeks 
burned  at  the  bare  idea  ! 

"  Speak,  Mildred  !"  cried  the  impatient  voice 
of  her  sister,  as  she  ceased  pacing  the  room, 
and  stopped  before  Lady  Mildred's  bowed 
figure — '*  speak — your  silence  is  worse  torture 
than  any  words! — speak,  and  tell  me,  could 
you  have  believed  this  of  him  ?" 
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"  Believed  that  he  could  summon  fortitude 
to  leave  you  ?"  asked  Mildred  looking  up. 

"  Say  courage,  not  fortitude  !"  retorted 
Lady  Anne  with  a  bitter  laugh,  '*  no — not  that 
either !  but  that  he  could  thus  treacherously 
and  dishonorably — " 

"  Stay  !  hush,  my  sister,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mildred  earnestly,  as  she  suddenly  seized  her 
young  sister's  hands,  ''  pause  ere  that  word 
pass  your  lips — call  him  not  dishonorable,  in 
perhaps  the  only  action  of  his  life,  that  ever 
bore  the  faintest  stamp  of  honour !  yes  start 
Anne,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  the  case." 

'*  False !"  cried  Lady  Anne  vehemently, 
"  but  if  my  own  sister  see  not  his  baseness, 
the  world  perchance  may  overlook  it  too — and 
then—" 

"  Oh,  Anne !"  said  Mildred,  "  do  not  think 
that  I  have  not  seen  it — do  not  think  that  I 
have  not  often  deplored,  the  very  power  of  that 
baseness — but  the  treachery,  the  baseness  has 
not  been  towards  you — tell  me,"   she  hastily 
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'*  tell  me  to  what  cause,  you  attribute  this  sud- 
den resolve  on  his  part  ?" 

'^  To  the  imprudence — to  the  impertinence 
rather,  of  Sir  Francis  Kydal,"  returned  Lady 
Anne  passionately,  "  the  creature  descended  to 
an  equivocation.     I  saw  falsehood   written  on 
his  craven  features,  when  I  asked  him,  whether 
he   had  sho'.vn  to  Master  Henry  Fortescue  the 
Italian    views     only.       I    know    full    well    he 
showed  them  all  !     I   saw   by  his  pitiful  coun- 
tenance that  he  had  disobeyed  my  commands. 
In  an  instant  I  comprehended  the  full  extent 
of  the  mischief,  and  knew  that    Master  Henry 
Fortescue  had  seen  the   Dower  House ! — yes, 
Mildred  1  - 1  know    as  well   as  though  he  had 
told   me,  that  the   sight   of  Abbeylans  caused 
this  sudden  resolve  ! — the  feeble,   fickle  heart 
that  turned  back  upon  that  sight.     I  knew  that 
one  sketch,  would  bear  him  back  to  those  haunts 
again,  and   therefore,  carefully  and  studiously, 
as  you  know,   have   I   for  months  and   months 
concealed  that  sketch." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Now  hear  me  T'  interrupted  Lady  Mildred, 
trembling  at  last  with  agitation,  and  glancing 
fearfully  as  she  spoke,  from  door  to  window, 
as  if  in  dread,  lest  any  other  than  herself  should 
witness  or  overhear  the  humiliating  scene — 
''  hear  me,  Anne,  ere  you  degrade  yourself  fur- 
ther ! — for  months  and  months,  as  you  say, 
have  you  prevented  the  thoughts  of  Henry 
Fortescue,  turning  into  the  channel  where  his 
heart  was  left— for  months  and  months  has  he 
been  an  inmate  of  our  roof ;  but  ask  yourself, 
my  sister,  has  he  been  happy  beneath  it  ?  No, 
you  cannot  say  he  has  !  — therefore,  now  that 
an  unforeseen  circumstance,  has  roused  him  to 
liis  better  self  again,  forget  not  yourself  so 
miserably,  as  to  court  his  stay,  by  slightest 
word  or  look,  but  let  him  go  I  now  that  the 
strong  claim  of  an  early  attachment  is  dragging 
him  back  to  duty ;  throw  no  temptation  in  his 
way,  sucli  as  you  know  his  weak  nature  to  be 
unable   to  resist — stoop  not  to  flatter  him,  by 
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a  notice  which  his  merits  never  deserved,  and 
which  his  vanity  ever  prevented  his  apjjre- 
ciating — but  now  that  the  spirit  has  moved 
him,  and  the  impulse  is  strong  upon  him,  as 
you  value  your  future  peace  of  mind,  let 
him  go  !" 

The  Ladies  Anne  and  Mildred  seemed  at 
that  moment,  as  though  they  had  changed  cha- 
racters— Mildred's  hands  clasped,  and  tears 
trembling  in  her  eyes — Anne's,  on  the  contrary 
dry  and  sparkling,  whilst  a  quiet  smile  of  scorn 
lit  lip  her  features,  as  she  continued  to  pace 
the  room  with  a  quick  but  steady  step.  As 
her  sister's  agitation  and  warmth  increased, 
her  own  composure  had  apparently  returned, 
and  her  vehemence  subsided,  and  when  she 
spoke,  it  was  in  her  usual  tone. 

'*  Fear  not,"  were  her  first  words,  and  there 

were  slight    pauses  for   breath,  between   each 

sentence — **  fear  not  for  me,  Mildred  ;  if,  when 

the  time  arrives,  it  still  be  Master  Henry  For- 

N  3 
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tescue's  good  pleasure  to  go,  fear  not  that  I 
shall  bid  him  stay." 

''  I  never  feared  aught  so  unlike  Earl  Eve- 
lyn's daughter !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mildred 
quickly — *Mt  was  not  your  words — it  was  your 
manner." 

"  Both  shall  be  guarded — both  irreproacha- 
ble, I  pledge  it  on  my  honour  !"  returned  the 
Lady  Anne,  with  some  haste.  "  Distrust  me 
not,"  she  added,  as  she  passed  her  hand  rapidly 
over  her  forehead  and  flung  back  the  thick  curls 
that  had  escaped  from  the  elaborate  head  dress 
of  those  days  —  '*'  be  sure  that  I  shall  neither 
say,  nor  look  aught  derogatory  to  my  station.  I 
repeat  to  you  that  if,  when  the  time  arrives,  it 
be  Master  Henry  Fortescue's  will  to  go,  no 
word  of  mine  shall  gainsay  the  honourable 
resolution ;  and  no  look  on  my  part,  shall  make 
lilm  think,  that  he  has  dared  to  trifle  with  Earl 
Evelvn's  dauohter  !  And  now,  Mildred,"  she 
added,  drawing  herself  up  proudly,  '*  are  you 
satisfied  ?  can  you  trust  me  ?" 
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*•  I  try  to  think  I  am — I  hope  I  can,"  was 
Lady  Mildred's  answer  to  the  two  questions, 
and  her  sister  left  the  room  by  the  open  win- 
dow, and  walked  up  and  down  the  balcony  in 
the  open  air. 

Mildred  watched  her  2;raceful  fio-ure,  and 
gazed  upon  the  varying  expression  of  her  face, 
and  the  trust  of  her  spirit  passed  away,  as  she 
gazed. 

*^  Trust  her!"  she  mused  to  herself—''  no! 
those  firm,  compressed  lips,  and  those  sparkling 
eyes,  would  dare  anything,  and  brave  every- 
thing, except  the  remark  or  ridicule  of  the 
world  ! — it  is  that  she  now  dreads  ! — it  is  to 
avoid  that,  that  she  is  now  plotting  and  planning  ! 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  her  promises — I  don't 
trust  her  forbearance  ;  if  his  departure  be  not 
hastened,  she  will  thro\y  herself  away,  and 
then — oh,  Anne — Anne  !  what  a  prospect  of 
misery  your  future  life  will  be — irrevocably 
bound  to  one,  most  unworthy   of  you  in  every 
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way,  because  you  imagined  he  had  compromised 
you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world !" 

Lady  Mildred  was  certain  that  Henry  For- 
tescue  did  not  know  the  character,  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  long  as  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Evelyn.  They  were  not 
dissimilar  in  disposition,  which  was  possibly 
the  reason,  that  neither  had  yet  fathomed  the 
subtlety  of  the  other.  Lady  Anne's  diplomacy 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Henry  Fortescue, 
and  the  simple-hearted  Mildred,  home  bred  and 
unworldly,  looked  over  the  game  the  world- 
lings were  playing,  and  trembled  for  the 
result. 

The  entire  day  succeeding  these  events,  For- 
tescue passed  alone — Mr.  Pauncefort,  the 
Private  Secretary,  was  immersed  in  an  unusual 
pressure  of  diplomatic  business.  Lord  Evelyn 
had  been  closeted  from  an  early  hour  with 
some  foreign  colleagues,  and  Sir  Francis  Ry- 
dal  was  in  attendance ;  therefore  he  had  been 
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able  to  indube  in  his  meditations  without 
molestation.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  as- 
sembly, and  as  he  paced  the  dazzling  rooms^ 
his  mind  was  made  up,  that  it  was  not  the  lite 
to  please  him — that  the  brilliancy  of  such  a 
scene,  w^eighed  not  in  the  scale,  against  the 
tranquil  happiness  of  early  associations — that 
a  very  few  short  days  more,  and  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  artificial  existence — and  in  the 
midst  of  these  musings,  a  vision  appeared  at  tlie 
window  of  Sir  Francis  Rydal  treading  eautiously 
and  stealthily,  lest  he  should  shake  the  powder 
from  his  toupee  before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany, and  beckoned  to  Fortescue  to  join  him 
on  the  balcony. 

"  Fortescue,  come  here — have  you  seen  his 
Excellency  to-day  ?" 

"  No,  not  since  breakfast." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  him?" 

''  How  could  1  ?  when—" 

^'  Oh,  I  forgot!  when  you  had  not  seen  him 
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— no — true — but  I  come  to  give  you  a  piece  of 
useful  advice." 

'^  Equally  obliged,"  answered  Fortescue 
shaking  oiF  his  companion's  arm,  and  impati- 
ently retracing  his  steps,  "  but  I  am  in  no 
mood  for  advice,  even  did  I  not  recollect, 
that  Lord  Evelyn  will  be  ready  for  us  by  this 
time." 

"  Nay,  but  he  will  not,"  returned  Sir  Francis 
anxiously,  "  it  is  of  that  I  would  speak.  His 
Excellency  is  in  the  very  w^orst  of  humours — 
tliis  is  no  time  for  the  application  you  proposed 
making  yesterday — hear  me  as  a  friend,  For- 
tescue, and  do  not  call  me  impertinent ;  for  un- 
less you  had  consulted  me  in  the  first  instance, 
J  should  not  have  intruded  on  you  now." 

"  Well,  well,  to  the  point !"  exclaimed  his 
irritated  companion,  "  to  the  point,  mon  amV' 

"  You  alway  hurry  me  so  — the  i)oint  is 
this,"  pursued  Sir  Francis — ''  Paunccforl  was 
taken  ill  this  afternoon — he  has  had  very  Imrd 
work  for  the  last  few  days,  and  he  gave  in,^ 
done  up,  about  an  hour  or  two  ago." 
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"  Your    authority    for     this    information 
asked  Fortescue  coolly. 

''  Myself!"  retorted  Sir  Francis  rather  net- 
tled, though  well  accustomed  to  such  doubt, 
"  myself— he  was  passing  through  the  corridor, 
and  fainted  at  the  door  of  my  room — he  is 
little  better  than  insensible  even  now,  and  has 
been  bled  twice  since  the  attack." 

Fortescue  gave  a  low  growl  before  he  spoke, 
and  then  in  a  tone  of  mingled  annoyance, 
and  impatience,  he  demanded  the  reason,  of 
Sir  Francis  Rydal's  having  been  so  anxious, 
to  make  this  communication  to  him  in  parti- 
cular. 

'*  What  matters  to  me  the  illness  of  Paunce- 
fort  ?  Do  you  imagine  his  health  to  be  a  sub- 
ject wherein  I  am  vitally  interested?"  were 
Fortescue's  petulant  words,  *'  if  you  do,  you 
are  mistaken — mistaken  likewise  if  you  suppose, 
it  will  change  my  intentions,  of  applying  for 
leave,  or  deter  me  from  my  resolution  of  being 
N  5 
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in  England  before  another  moon  looks  down 
upon  my  destiny." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Sir  Francis  hastily,  as  he 
placed  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and  retreated  from 
the  corridor,  ''  hush  !  the  Lady  Anne." 

And  at  the  moment  that  this  apparition  en- 
tered the  suite  of  rooms,  Fortescue  was  sum- 
moned to  a  conference  with  the  Earl. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


How  much  of  change  lies  in  a  little  space. 

*  *  *  if 

—Mark  the  end  ! 

L.  E.  L. 


Five  minutes  more  with  Sir  Francis  Rydal, 
would  have  prepared  Fortescue  for  what  he  was 
to  expect  from  that  conference — five  minutes 
of  the  commonest  attention,  would  have  en- 
lightened him,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  attackers 
hints  and  innuendos — but  Fortescue  was  in  an 
irritable  mood  that  day.     He  was  not  disposed 
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to  be  temperate  even  to  the  Ambassador  him- 
self, for  he  began  to  suspect,  that  the  leave  of 
absence  for  which  his  spirit  chafed,  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  obtain,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed. 
Sir  Francis  was  a  person  whom  Fortescue  could 
never  stoop  to  tolerate  !  he  did  not  dislike  him, 
but  he  held  him  in  some  slight  contempt,  and 
judged  his  intellects  at  a  very  low  rate — there- 
fore to  receive  advice  from  him  unasked,  was 
more  than  he  could  bear  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
he  was  glad  when  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  Earl — for  it  enabled  him  to  cut  short  the 
tete-a-tete  without  ceremony. 

One  short  half  hour  elapsed,  and  then  he  was 
released — in  that  brief  time,  a  simple  request, 
breathed  by  the  stern  Earl  with  greater  cour- 
tesy than  he  often  deigned  to  use,  had  dispelled 
the  bright  vision  of  the  future,  which  the 
listener  had  so  wildly  dreamed,  and  utterly 
annihilated  every  high-wrought  hi)pe  and  re- 
solution— Henry  Fortescue  passed  from  Lord 
Evelyn's    presence,    into   the    garish  rooms,  a 
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wretched  man  at  heart ;  for  a  promise  had  been 
extracted  from  him,  almost  ere  the  request  had 
been  uttered,  that  he  would  take  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort's  place,  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl. 

Now  farewell  all  hope  of  release  ! — now 
farewell  bright  liberty ! — farewell  all !  To 
have  named  his  wish  of  returning  to  England, 
at  such  a  moment,  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  Lord  Evelyn  had  accompanied  his  request 
by  the  words. 

^'  I  shall  take  your  acquiescence  as  a  per- 
sonal favor,  for  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an 
important  crisis,  and  there  is  no  one  in  whom  I 
have  the  confidence  and  trust,  that  I  have  In 
yourself." 

He  was  flattered  ;  in  his  inmost  iieart  he  was 
gratified,  and  on  any  other  occasion,  he  would 
have  hastened  to  express  his  high  sense  of  the 
Earl's  esteem,  but  now !  his  tongue  seemed 
glued  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  beyond  the 
low  bow  of  acquiescence,  he  gave  no  token  of 
anxiety  to  merit  the  high  opinion  he  had  gained, 
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or  pleasure  at  being  able  to  fill  so  responsible  a 
situation. 

He  felt  but  one  emotion,  and  that  was  pas- 
sionate regret —but  the  deed  was  done — there 
was  no  possibility  of  retracting — he  knew  what 
he  had  to  perforin,  and  before  the  revellers  of 
that  brilliant  evening  had  retired,  he  had 
calmed  himself  down  into  a  kind  of  passive 
resignation. 

Days  passed,  and  Mr.  Pauncefort  continued 
to  lino;er  in  imminent  danger.  Fortescue  was 
immersed  in  an  accumulation  of  arduous  occu- 
pations, when  suddenly,  a  favorable  turn  took 
place  in  his  predecessor's  state,  and  it  was  de- 
clared probable  he  might  yet  recover. 

The  newskfell  uncomfortably  on  Henry  For- 
tescue's  ears  for  many  reasons !  one  was,  that 
his  duties  had  began  to  assume  an  overpower- 
ing source  of  interest  to  him,  and  their  pressure 
monopolised  every  instant  of  his  time,  and 
every  power  of  his  mind.  To  fall  back  upon  a 
comparatively  easy  life,  even  with  the  prospect 
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of  thereby  gaining  the  coveted  leave  of  absence 
— was  now  far  from  his  wishes.  The  fit  had 
gone  off  in  fact !  And  there  was  a  deeper 
reason  still  behind.  He  disliked  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort — they  had  never  been  friends  from  the 
first,  and  now  that  by  an  unforeseen  accident, 
he  had  stepped  into  his  place,  to  cede  it  to  him 
again,  would  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
pride !  and  so  the  intelligence,  that  the  jealous 
and  conscientious  secretary  was  all  anxiety  to 
resume  his  post,  the  moment  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed,  fell  uncomfortably  on  Henry 
Fortescue's  ear. 

Lady  Anne's  keen  eye,  marked  every  veering 
change  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  almost 
dived  into  every  thought,  that  flashed  through 
the  mind  of  the  perverse  and  fitful  character  ; 
and  she  smiled  to  herself,  when  she  found  how 
easily  by  a  few  looks  and  words,  she  could 
draw  his  hidden  wavering  to  light,  and  bring 
his  inward  vacillations  to  the  surface.  Faith- 
ful to  her  promise  to  Lady  Mildred,  she  kept 
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the  strictest  guard  over  her  conduct,  lest  she 
should  in  any  wise  interfere,  with  the  mental 
process  so  evidently  going  on — it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Fortescue,  to  read  in  her  manner,  that 
she  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  his  brooding 
intentions,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  her  young 
ladyship  whether  he  did  or  not ;  for  she  was 
wily  enough  to  be  perfectly  aware,  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
could  put  in  practise,  his  purpose  of  returning 
to  England — and  yet  he  was  not  unobservant 
of  her  strangely  altered  demeanour,  and  dis- 
dainful politeness,  which  fell  on  his  sensitive 
nature,  as  cold  water  drops  on  rotten  iron. 

''  I  do  not  love  this  girl,"  was  his  mental 
musings  one  day,  after  he  had  spent  some  hours 
in  her  society,  and  liad  been  tortured  by  her 
manner,  ''  T  never  felt  more  for  her,  than  the 
regard  of  long  acquaintance — and  never  meant 
her  to  be  more  towards  me,  than  a  stepping 
stone  (if  necessary)  to  my  ambition — wherefore 
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then  have  her  countless  whims  and  varied 
moods  the  power  thus  to  torment  me  ?" 

Master  Fortescue  forgot,  apparently,  that 
there  is  a  spell  more  lasting,  if  not  as  powerful, 
as  the  spell  of  love — in  effect,  the  power  of  in- 
fluence, and  it  was  under  that  dominion  that 
the  slave  toiled. 

Affairs  however  could  not  long  continue  in  this 
uncomfortable  state — the  crisis  that  had  been 
anticipated  by  Lady  Mildred  was  now  to  arrive. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  King's  birthday, 
when  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  an  assembly 
on  the  largest  scale,  was  to  be  held  at  the  Em- 
bassy. 

■  Superbly  attired  in  full  costume,  the  brilli- 
ant figure  of  Lady  Anne,  passed  through  the 
public  rooms,  and  disappeared  amongst  the 
smaller  apartments,  occupied  in  private  by  the 
Earl. 

In  the  first  she  entered,  at  a  table  covered 
with  letters  and  papers,  stood  Henry  Fortescue, 
alone,  and  a  mutual  start  was  their  token  of 
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recognition.  Lady  Anne  however,  epeedlly  re- 
covered herself,  and  the  flowing  sentences  so 
ever  ready  on  her  tongue,  were  not  wanting  at 
the  moment. 

"  Not  dressed?"  she  carelessly  exclaimed,  as 
with  a  dexterous  movement,  she  flung  her 
train  aside,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 
"  So  late,  Master  Fortescue  ?  but  a  thousand 
pardons  for  this  intrusion  ;  I  was  seeking  my 
father." 

"  I  must  entreat  your  ladyship  not  to  go 
then,"  said  Fortescue  hurriedly,  "  for  it  is  I 
who  am  the  intruder.  I  thought  this  was  the 
most  retired  quarter,  in  which  I  might  await 
Lord  Evelyn,  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
promise  me  an  audience  before  the  assembly. 

There  was  something  strange  to  Lady  Anne 
in  the  tone  of  the  speaker's  voice,  and  strange 
too  within  those  diplomatic  walls  was  the  term 
"  Lord  Evelyn." 

Her  heart  beat  quickly,  as  she  gave  him  one 
rapid  glance  of  scrutiny,  and  instantly  with  a 
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cold  sensation  of  dread,  came  the  words  of  Sir 
Francis  Rydal  to  her  mind — was  this  to  be  the 
eventful  audience  ? 

"  You  will  be  very  late  then/'  she  answered 
with  unusual  calmness,  and  beyond  that  sen- 
tence, she  found  it  impossible  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"  It  matters  not,"  was  Fortescue's  equally 
composed  reply.  '*  I  shall  not  share  in  the 
revels  of  to-night,  and  the  brilliant  suite  will 
hardly  require  so  unimportant  a  member." 

Lady  Anne  gave  him  a  look — words  were 
not  required,  when  those  speaking  eyes  could 
forget  their  tutored  education,  and  pourtray, 
her  true,  unartificial  feelings — that  look  told 
all  that  volumes  could  have  said,  accompanied 
as  it  was,  by  the  sudden  grasping  of  the  chair 
next  which  she  stood. 

"  I  repeat  it,"  said  Fortescue  sullenly  — 
'*  there  will  be  no  one  to-night,  to  whom  my 
absence  will  appear  material,  or  my  presence 
be  an  acquisition ;  but  still  I  may  be  wrong," 
he  added,   "  for  to  you.  Lady  Anne,  my  non- 
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attendance  will  doubtless  be  an  infinite  gratifi- 
cation." 

Lady  Anne  was  still  silent  — her  eyes  were 
now  fixed  on  the  ground — the  plumes  on  her 
stately  head,  began  to  tremble,  and  as  her  com- 
panion continued,  she  gradually  bent  lower  and 
lower,  till  her  face  was  hardly  visible.  Her 
promise  to  her  sister,  rang  in  her  ears,  she  was 
determined  no  emotion  should  tempt  her  to 
break  it,  but  still  she  saw  by  a  glance,  that  her 
silence  was  as  eloquent  as  speech — she  saw  that 
the  game  was  nearly  in  her  hands --she  saw  too 
that  he  was  rapidly,  though  unconsciously,  aj)- 
proaching  the  abyss — one  step  more,  and  the 
desperate  plunge  would  be  made  ! 

And  during  this  struggle  Henry  Fortescue 
spoke  on — 

"  You  will  not  deny,  Lady  Anne,"  he  pur- 
sued, "  that  for  some  time,  your  manner 
towards  me,  has  bitterly  changed — the  change 
has  not  been  unremarked  by  me,  for  you  meant 
me   to   see  it !    under  these  circumstances,  my 
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residence  here   has  become  too  painful  to   be 
longer  endured." 

For  a  moment,  he  paused  on  these  words, 
for  Lady  Anne  had  dropped  into  the  chair,  on 
the  arm  of  which,  she  had  been  supporting  her- 
self— but  the  interruption  was  only  momentary 
— he  had  turned  slightly  away  from  her,  as 
though  prepared  for  some  scene,  and  yet  nerved 
to  withstand  its  effects. 

''  My  existence  is  embittered — my  life  miser- 
able— but  the  favorable  moment  has  at  last 
arrived — letters  this  day  announce  to  me  tliat 
my  ftither's  health  is  precarious,  and  declining, 
on  this  plea  therefore,  Lady  Anne— on  no 
other — I  am  about  to  solicit  his  Excellency,  to 
dispense  for  the  future,  with  my  attendance 
and  my  services — " 

He  paused  again,  and  turned  towards  her,  as 
though  the  worst  were  over.  She  was  lean- 
inir  back  in  the  chair,  and  one  hand  was 
ehisped  firmly  over  her  eyes — yet  still  she  did 
not  speak. 
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"  You  will  be  happier,"  he  said,  in  a  lowered 
tremulous  voice — "  happier,  Anne,  when  I  am 
gone." 

'"'  Go  on !"  at  last  murmured  Lady  Anne 
hiding  her  face  suddenly  and  passionately  on 
her  arm,  *'  Go  on !  I  deserve  it !  deserve  it  all, 
and  worse  if  possible  than  this — go  on  !" 

'*  Nay — I  have  done,"  replied  Fortescue, 
with  a  mildness  more  bitter  and  humiliating 
than  all  his  violence,  "  I  have  said  all — but 
before  I  leave  you,  do  me  one  justice — I  had 
anxiously  hoped,  Lady  Anne,  that  I  should 
have  been  spared  this  trial — spared  this  last 
farewell ;  yet  in  justice  tell  me,  if  I  have  not 
spoken  the  simple  truth,  in  all  that  I  have  tried 
to  make  intellisfible  ?" 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne  with  spirited 
vehemence,  as  she  raised  for  an  instant  her  face, 
and  endeavoured  to  command  lier  quivering 
lips,  *'  No,  Master  Henry  Fortescue !  as  far 
as  regards  myself,  it  is  false ! — all  false  from 
beginning  to  end !" 
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"  False,  say  you?" asked  Fortescue,  as  though 
doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  "  false, 
Lady  Anne  ?— what,  your  change  of  conduct  ?" 

"  It  has  been  yours  alone,"  articulated  the 
smothered  voice. 

"  False  then  your  courteous  coldness  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  was  the  scarce  audible  reply, 
'*  the  change,  K^rry,  has  been  yours  through- 
out— the  cold,  distant,  cutting  estrangement, 
all  yours ! — but  beyond  this  I  say  naught,  ex- 
cept-—farewell  !" 

And  she  slowly  drew  off  her  glove,  and  ex- 
tended to  him  her  jewelled  hand  and  arm. 
Fortescue  gazed  earnestly  at  her — how  little 
had  he  expected  such  proud  forbearance!  — 
how  acutely  at  that  moment,  did  his  conscience 
smite  him,  as  he  looked  back  upon  his  past 
career  ! 

Dazzling  and  fearless  indeed,  did  the  Lady 
Anne  Evelyn  look  at  that  moment,  and  For- 
tescue   was   not  one  to  be  insensible   to    her 
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attractions,  heightened  as  they  then   were,  by 
every  "  foreign  aid." 

"  Can  it  be,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  that 
this  triumph,  this  conquest — is  in  n)y  very 
grasp,  and  I  am  about  to  suffer  it  to  escape 
me  r 

Hardly  hnd  the  thought  sped  through  his 
mind,  than  he  was  at  her  feet,  and  the  resist- 
less hand  clasped  wildly  to  his  lips. 

*'  Kise,  rise,"  said  Lady  Anne,  instantly 
starting  from  her  chair,  '^  rise,  Master  For- 
tescue,  for  this  is  far  too  tragic  a  farewell." 

*' Yourforgiveness,Lady  Anne !  I  am  breathing 
no  farewell — it  is  forgiveness  I  implore !"  was 
Fortescue's  reply  ;  and  when  the  Lady  Anne 
spoke  in  answer,  the  voice  did  not  sound  like 
her  own. 

'*  You  have  It — provided  you  will  be  pleased 
to  rise,  and  look  round." 

And  as  he  did  so,  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands, he  saw  behind  him  standing  mute  and 
motionless  at  his  shoulder — the  Earl ! 
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"  Young  man,"  said  Lord  Evelyn  sternly,  as 
he  pointed  to  an  inner  chamber,  "  a  word  with 
you  in  private  if  you  please— beyond  that  door, 
I  shall  shortly  give  you  the  audience  you  have 
solicited — till  then  have  the  goodness  to  await 
me  there. 

There  was  a  dead  pause. — The  Earl  and  his 
daughter  were  alone,  and  the  latter  stood  silent 
as  a  statue,  whilst  on  each  cheek,  the  crimson 
colour  deepened  at  every  panting  respiration. 

*'  So !"  cried  the  Earl  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  he  seemed  to  measure  her  from  head  to  foot, 
"  love-making,  my  Lady  Anne !" 

And  a  scene,  brief  and  rapid,  followed  this 
abrupt  exclamation — a  scene  fraught  wi'h  as- 
tonishment and  consternation  to  Lord  Evelyn, 
and  triumph  to  his  artful  child. 

"  It  cannot  surely  be!"  ejaculated  the  be- 
wildered father,  "  I  cannot  yet  believe  it,  Anne! 
— I  cannot  think  that  you  have  stooped  to 
sanction  the  presumptions  attitude,  in  which  I 
found  this  Master  Henry  Fortescue  I" 

VOL.    TI.  o 
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"  Spare  me  your  questions,  my  father!" 
pleaded  Lady  Anne,  do  but  my  earnest  bidding 
— he  sought  an  audience  of  you,  and  you 
granted  it — go  to  him  without  another  second's 
pause — delay  not,  for  you  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  vain  conjectures — how  know^  you,  that  they 
may  not  be  all  wrong  ?  Do  but  my  bidding, 
dearest  father,  and  if  you  love  me,  grant  me 
what  I  ask  !" 

*'  And  what  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Earl,  giving 
way  as  usual  to  his  daughter's  winning  wiles — 
"  I  make  no  promises— so  be  prepared." 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  you  will  promise  ! — you  will 
perform  too,  or  you  do  not  love  me  as  you 
used !"  was  the  next  argument  of  Lady  Anne. 

"  Speak  on,"  said  her  father. 

"  You  will  listen  to  him — you  will  hear  him 
— and  to  whatever  he  petitions,  dearest  father, 
you  will  say — yes  !" 

'^  No  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl  firmly  and 
haughtily,  "  tlie  audience  he  solicited,  can  have 
but  one  purport  —he  can  have  but  one  requeit 
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to  make — and  I  had  rather  grant  it  before  hand 
to  my  daughter,  as  a  tribute  to  her  wishes,  than 
let  him  owe  the  sacrifice,  to  any  eloquence  of 
Lis  own." 

And  with  these  words,  before  Lady  Anne 
could  make  a  single  effort  to  control  the  action, 
her  father  had  drawn  her  arm  through  his,  and 
flinging  open  the  door  through  which  Fortescue 
had  passed,  led  her  with  slow  and  stately  steps, 
and  an  expression  of  sadness  on  his  aged  face, 
across  the  room. 

He  who  awaited  them,  was  standing  by  the 
fire-place,  his  arms  folded  on  the  mantle  shelf, 
and  his  face  buried  in  them ;  but  at  the  sound 
of  their  approaching  footsteps,  he  turned  on 
them,  a  countenance  so  ghastly  and  so  agitated, 
that  even  Lady  Anne  shrank  back. 

Misinterpreting  the  movement.  Earl  Evelyn 
took  her  passive  hand,  and  without  a  word  of 
comment,  placed  it  within  that  of  Henry  For- 
tescue. 

And  so  his  die  was  cast ! 
o  3 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 

Looked  meek,  perhaps  remorse  had  brought  her  low. 


Meanwhile,  Sir  Hugh  Sibley  had  arrived  at 
Abbeylans,  and  his  presence  cheered  the  scene, 
though  to  himself,  nothing  could  be  more 
melancholy  than  its  aspect ;  he  had  lived  in 
the  bright  and  busy  world,  therefore  the  for- 
lorn peacefulness  of  his  altered  home,  depressed 
his  spirits,  in  spite  of  their  natural  elasticity. 
He  could  not  imagine,  how  Anne  endured  her 
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life  there,  but  he  could  well  understand,  the 
harm  it  was  doing  to  his  mother's  mind — it  \va? 
therefore  his  earnest  desire,  that  she  should,  if 
possible,  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  some  more 
cheerful  and  enlivening  spot — little  dreaming 
that  their  sombre  dwelling  had  more  charms 
for  the  bereaved  mother,  and  broken-spirited 
daughter,  than  all  the  fair  homes,  that  lay 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  rejoicing  earth. 

"  In  any  case,"  argued  Anne  one  day,  when 
they  had  been  discussing  the  question  at  great 
length — "  in  any  case,  Hugh,  we  must  return 
to  our  home,  and  it  is  the  coming  back  that 
would  be  so  dreadful !  We  can  bear  it  well, 
indeed  we  do  not  feel  it,  so  long  as  we  sit 
placidly  down  in  the  shadow  of  these  walls — 
but  to  visit  brighter  scenes,  and  then  return  to 
Abbeylans — believe  me,  my  brother,  our  best 
policy  is  not  to  move  I" 

"  Sad  work !"  sighed  Sir  Hugh,  as  he  paced 
along  the  terrace,  and  looked  up  at  the  frown- 
ino"  turrets   of  the   old   Dower   House—'*  sad 
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work  for  a  girl  of  your  age,  Anne !  it  is  too 
dull  a  life  for  you,  as  well  as  my  mother." 

**  Let  us  think  of  her  alone — putting  me 
out  of  the  question,"  replied  Anne — "  you 
do  not  quite  comprehend  the  nature  of  my 
mother's  illness,  Hugh — she  requires  no  change 
of  scene,  and  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that  variety 
would  only  agitate  her — her  health  and  spirits 
have  given  way  under  our  accumulated  miser- 
ies, but  she  decidedly  retains  a  certain  sense  of 
associations,  which  makes  her  enjoy  this  place, 
for  the  sake  of  the  happy  hours  once  spent 
within  its  walls." 

"  But  for  you,  my  sister!"  persisted  Sir 
Hugh — "  how  can  you  resolve  to  sit  down  in 
such  uninterrupted  gloom  ?" 

**  I  do  not  see  with  your  eyes,"  answered 
Anne  with  a  faint  smile — '*  I  see  nothing  of 
the  gloom  !  I  have  lived  in  it  all  my  life ;  and 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  turrets,  and  frilds 
the  windows,  as  it  does  now,  how  can  you  call 
it  gloomy  ?" 
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But  Sir  Hugh  was  not  to  be  silenced  by  these 
arguments    and    objections.       He     saw     that 
Lady  Hester  and  his  sister,  were  equally  averse 
to  leaving  Abbeylans,  but  he   attributed    this 
reluctance,  more  to  the  morbid  indisposition  of 
the  former,  and  the  languid  indifference  of  the 
latter,  than  to  any  rational  reason  ;    therefore 
he  did  not  fail,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  to  seize 
an  opportunity  which  offered  itself  for  renew- 
ing the  subject.      At  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
on  the  battlements,  when  her  son  joined  her, 
sat  the  Lady  Hester,  gazing  down  upon  the 
flowers,  which   were  climbing  up   luxuriantly 
from  beneath,  and  vacantly  plucking  the  roses 
which  formed  a  sort  of  twining  support  to  the 
crumbling    walls.      As    Sir   Hugh    advanced, 
Anne     wandered   leisurely,  though    stealthily 
away^  for  her  mother  could  hardly  bear   her 
out  of  her  sight ;   and  it  was  not  till  she  had 
passed  through  the  narrow  wicket,  that  led  into 
the  woods,  and  disappeared   amongst  the  trees, 
that  he  could  command  his  mother's  attention. 
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Even  then  it  was  most  difficult  to  make  her 
comprehend,  what  he  wished  of  her,  for  her 
first  impression  was,  that  he  was  persuading 
her  to  part  with  the  old  building  altogether, 
and  the  painful  look  of  alarm  with  which  she 
reiterated — 

'*  It  is  not  possible,  dear  Hugh— you  forget 
it  is  my  Dower  House,"  struck  a  pang  through 
him,  which  he  could  hardly  conceal. 

He  was  patient  however,  and  gave  her  her 
own  time,  'after  which,  to  his  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, the  mist  over  her  senses  cleared  partially 
away,  and  she  entered  gradually  but  with  some 
appearance  of  interest,  into  conversation  with 
him — 

*'  And  now,  dearest  mother,  I  see  you  fully 
understand  what  I  am  aiming  at,"  said  Sir 
Hugh  in  a  cheerful  tone,  whilst  his  heart  was 
aching  bitterly — "you  see  the  expediency, I  am 
sure,  of  enjoying  this  lovely  weather,  by  tra- 
velling about  a  little." 

'*  When  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  came 
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home !"  replied  Lady  Hester — "  indeed,  Hugh, 
we  are  hardly  settled — to  what  purpose  then 
should  we  leave  Abbey lans  ? — for  whose  health 
do  you  imagine  such  constant  moving  re- 
quisite ?" 

**  In  the  first  place,  mother,  for  your  own." 

"  Ah  no !  where  should  I  ever  see  such 
scenery  as  that  ^"  asked  the  invalid  peevishly, 
as  she  stretched  forth  her  emaciated  hand  in 
the  direction  of  the  horizon — "  look  at  the 
blue  hills,  my  son — look  at  those  forests — do 
the  woods  ever  seem  the  same  two  days  to- 
gether ? — never  !  to  me  at  all  events  therefore — 
for  me  no  change  is  requisite,  as  long  as  the 
seasons  last.'' 

''  In  the  next  place  then  for  Anne,"  per- 
sisted her  son — *'  she  is  not  quite  what  she 
used  to  be;  she  has  gone  through  much  sorrow 
dear  mother,  and  Abbeylans  will  long  have  sad 
associations  for  her." 

As  Sir  Hugh  uttered  these  words.  Lady  Hes- 
ter turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  a  sudden 
o  5 
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glance  of  such  wildness,  mingled  with  cunning, 
that  his  own,  instinctively  shunned  the  gaze ; 
and  when  she  spoke  in  answer,  he  could  have 
groaned  in  spirit. 

*'  I  fathom  your  purpose,"  she  said,  as  her 
eyes  continued  fixed  unflinchingly  on  his  face 
— ''I  now  see  clearly  what  you  mean — you 
want  to  take  Anne  from  me — you  wish  to  en- 
tice my  child  away  ;  but  you  will  fail,  for  I 
know  she  will  not  leave  me  I  It  is  true  three 
are  gone — yes — I  have  lost  three,"  and  Lady 
Hester's  voice,  sunk  gradually  to  a  murmuring 
sound,  till  all  at  once,  passionately  clasping  her 
hands  together,  she  imploringly  exclaimed — 
"  Spare  me  one  !  spare  me  this  one,  Hugh  ! 
I  have  lost  so  many !  and  God  knows  that  I 
have  tried  to  kiss  the  rod  ;  therefore  in  mercy 
spare  me  Anne  I — surely,  surely,  you  would 
not  leave  me  quite  alone  here  ?" 

And  the  piteous  tones  of  her  voice,  had  well 
nigh  wrung  a  moisture  from  the  manly  eyes  of 
Sir  Hugh,  as  he  earnestly  and  tenderly  tried 
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to  coavince  her,  how  entirely  she  had  mistaken 
his  meaning. 

Lady  Hester  passed  her  waxen  hand  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  her  brow,  whilst  listen- 
ing to  him,  as  though  bewildered  by  her 
thoughts ;  but  his  eloquence  almost  failed  to 
convince  her  that  he  was  not  planning  and 
plotting,  to  deprive  her  of  her  daughter. 

"  And  yet,"  she  began  hurriedly,  "  I  doubt 
if  she  would  go — I  could  be  almost  certain  that 
she  would  not  leave  me  !  You  may  try  her, 
and  you  may  tempt  her,  but  you  will  fail ;  for 
she  has  been  tried,  and  she  has  withstood  all 
temptation!" 

Again  did  Sir  Hugh  endeavour  to  persuade 
her  how  causeless  was  her  alarm ;  but  the  fee- 
ble mind  had  wandered,  and  she  heard  not  a 
word  that  he  said — she  was  evidently  thinking 
aloud,  and  in  a  very  few  moments,  her  broken 
sentences  riveted  his  attention. 

She  began  a  rambling  account  of  their  resi- 
dence at  Weymouth,  in  the  first  instance — from 
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that  she  passed  on  to  poor  Mabel — then  to 
Clement  Raynier — next  to  his  recall,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Fortescue ;  and  finally  it 
seemed  aa  if  the  incoherent  retrospect,  had  re- 
vived long,  dormant  memories  in  the  mourner's 
mind,  for  she  spoke  at  last  of  Henry  For- 
tescue, and  Sir  Hugh  almost  held  his  breath. 

*'  1  remember  him — 1  remember  him  well," 
she  said,  in  a  mournful,  dreamy  voice,  "  he  had 
an  oily  tongue  that  man !  and  yet  he  failed ! 
yes,  he  failed,  but  I  always  knew  that  Anne 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  nature  could 
be.  She  has  proved  an  angel  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion to  her  chastened  mother — I  know  that 
Master  Henry  Fortescue  once  asked  her  hand! 
and  after  she  has  withstood  that  trial,  I  have  no 
fear  of  her  leaving  me ;  for  he  had  an  oily 
tongue  that  man  1" 

Sir  Hugh  hung  on  those  murmured  words, 
with  the  most  intense  and  painful  interest. 

*'  She  refused  him  then  ?"    he  asked  in  a  low 
whisper,    for  he  feared  to  break   the  train  of 
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thought,  which  was  enlightening  his  mind,  on  a 
point  that  had  harassed  him  for  some  length  of 
time.  '*  Master  Henry  Fortescue  asked  Anne's 
hand,  and  she  refused  him ;  was  that  it,  my 
mother  ?" 

*'  She  tells  me  it   was  a  dream,"  continued 
Lady    Hester    pursuing  her   subject,  but  ap- 
parently heedless  of  the  question,   "and  I  say 
nought,  but  it  was  no  dream  !     She  says  it  to 
calm  me — to  quiet  me — to  make  me  feel  less 
cruelly  selfish,  and  I  say  nought,  for  I  have  not 
strength  to  part  with  her;    perhaps  God  will 
reward  her,  and  she  may  not  have  to  wait  long, 
but  I  feel  sure  she  will  not   marry   in   my  life 
time." 

''  He  was  then  conditionally  accepted?"  in- 
terrupted Sir  Hugh,  restraining  his  anxiety  by 
a  powerful  effort,  "  how  mean  you,  dearest 
mother,  that  she  may  not  have  to  wait  long?" 

Lady  Hester  looked  bewildered,  and  paused 
ere  she  replied — the  hurried  questioning  of  her 
son  was  defeating  his  object — it  confused  her 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  she  appeared  as  much 
alarmed  as  she  was  bewildered. 

"  He  had  an  oily  tongue  that  man,"  she  at 
last  began  again,  "  yet  by  suffering  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  her,  I  could  stake 
my  life  almost,  that  no  other,  will  ever  tempt 
her  to  leave  me — and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
last  long,  Hugh ;  so  she  will  not  have  to  wait 
so  very  wearily — not  as  if  brighter  times  were 
never  to  come — was  that  what  you  meant  to 
ask  me,  Hugh  ?" 

"  Just  so  I"  said  Sir  Hugh  soothingly,  ''just 
so !  and  all  this  happened — when  did  it  happen 
mother  ?" 

Lady  Hester  knitted  her  brows,  and  put 
both  her  hands  to  her  temples,  the  veins  in 
them  throbbed  visibly,  and  it  seemed  a  painful 
effort  of  memory,  to  recall  dates,  though  events 
crowded  clearly  and  distinctly  on  her  mind — 
Sir  Hugh  could  not  repeat  his  question,  for 
fear  of  rousing  again,  that  distressing  look  of 
fear  and  perplexity,  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
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see.  The  actual  state  of  her  mental  powers, 
thus  forcibly  brought  to  light  in  the  present 
interview,  was  almost  more  than  his  fortitude 
could  stand ;  for  he  had  no  idea,  that  grief  had 
made  such  woful  havoc  in  her  brain.  He 
waited  patiently  therefore  till  it  pleased  her  to 
reply,  and  then  her  account  was  totally  incom- 
prehensible to  him. 

''  It  was  not  long  ago,"  she  said,  "  and  he 
stayed  but  a  few  days — I  think  it  was  the  day 
before  you  came,  Hugh — and  Anne  told  me 
they  were  going  to  let  the  house." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  for  Sir  Hugh 
was  trying  to  find  a  clue  to  this  sentence,  and 
before  he  had  succeeded,  his  mother  resumed 
her  theme. 

"  I  thought  Anne  was  not  wise,  and  I  told 
her  so  ;  she  had  refused  him  and  he  was  gone, 
ere  she  named  the  subject  to  me." 

In  an  instant  at  these  words,  the  light 
flashed  on  Sir  Hugh — he  saw  to  what  his 
mother  must  be   alluding — he    comprehended 
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the  case  directly  ;  for  it  then  occurred  to  him, 
that  Anne  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  Priory 
being  to  let ;  therefore  it  became  clear  that  young 
Lorimer  must  have  offered  to  her  during  hia 
tthort  stay  in  the  neighbourhood. 

That  she  had  refused  him,  he  looked  on  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  first  intelligence  gave 
him  no  surprise — but  that  she  should  have  had 
fortitude  to  resist  Henry  Fortescue,  her  early 
lover,  and  strength  of  mind  to  let  him  go 
abroad  beset  with  such  dangers,  sent  Sir  Hugh 
into  a  train  of  musing,  which  lasted  till  Anne's 
return  from  her  ramble. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


The  fortunes  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy. 
And  still  the  more  I  muse  my  soul  became, 
More  doubtful,  more  perplexed, 

Coleridge. 


Lost  in  a  reverie,  Sir  Hugh  continued  to  pace 
the  terrace  after  his  mother's  departure,  and 
reflect  on  the  strange  chance,  which  had  made 
him  acquainted,  with  so  important  an  episode  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  old  Dower  House.  His 
reflections,  however,  only  harassed  and  per- 
plexed his  mind,  for  it  struck  him  as   very  re- 
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markable,  that  Anne  had  never  mentioned  her 
engagement  to  him. 

It  is  true  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 
home,  but  still  there  had  been  space  enough  for 
go  simple  a  communication ;  the  offer  of  Dennis 
Lorimer,  he  did  not  expect  her  to  have  named  ; 
but  he  had  seen  many  of  her  days  spent  in  the 
society  of  Master  Henry  Fortescue  ;  therefore 
he  marvelled  at  her  silence,  on  a  subject  which 
must  necessarily  be  very  near  her  heart ;  for 
that  the  attachment  was  returned  by  her,  he 
had  not  a  doubt. 

At  the  same  time,  the  self  denying  beauty 
of  her  character,  now  shone  on  him  in  its  fair- 
est, strongest  light,  and  the  noble-minded  con- 
fidence she  had  placed  in  Henry  Fortescue'a 
honor  and  constancy,  when  there  was  good 
room  for  much  jealousy  and  dread,  raised  the 
meek  spirited  Anne,  incalculably  in  the  opinion 
of  Hugh. 

He  determined  however,  not  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  Lady  Hester  for  information,  on  the 
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subject — he  was  anxious  to  know  exactly  how 
matters  stood,  and  whether  the  authority  and 
check  of  their  guardian's  cognizance,  ruled  the 
affair ;  for  in  spite  of  all  reasoning  to  the  con- 
trary, his  mind  misgave  him,  when  he  thought 
of  Master  Henry  Fortescue ;  and  his  mother's 
words  came  back  upon  his  ear  in  the  still  even- 
ing air. 

"  He  had  an  oily  tongue,  that  man !" 
In  the  midst  of  doubts  and  perplexities, 
Anne  herself  appeared  before  him,  on  her  re- 
turn from  her  ramble  through  the  Priory 
grounds — how  little  did  she  know,  with  what 
different  eyes  Sir  Hugh  now  regarded  her ! 
how  little  did  she  dream  that  he  had  now  found 
a  reason,  for  the  pale,  wan  cheek  and  dispirited 
air,  and  had  learnt  to  bless  her,  for  an  act  of 
duty,  devoid  of  every  vestige  of  human  selfish- 
ness. 

"  I  am  late — my  mother  has  returned  I  see, 
and  you  have  waited  here,  my  dear  Hugh, 
'*  were  her  first  words,  as  she  ran  lightly  up  the 
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steps  and  joined  him—"  but  I  have  been 
through  the  dear  old  woods,  just  to  look  at  the 
Priory  once  more — am  I  very  late  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all !"  was  Sir  Hugh's  reply,  as  he 
drew  her  arm  within  his  own,  "  we  have  even 
time  for  the  unusual  treat,  of  a  turn  together 
in  the  moonlight,  and  a  confidential  tete-a-tete^ 
if  it  so  please  you,  Anne." 

He  had  a  motive  in  those  words,  for  he  saw 
in  the  present  moment,  fair  and  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  discovering  how  much  of  his  mother's 
dialogue  was  real,  and  how  much  ideal.  And 
Anne's  ready  acquiescence  seemed  to  favour 
the  scheme. 

**  With  pleasure !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  and  if 
it  matters  nought  to  you  which  path  we  take, 
come  with  me  Hugh  to  the  Priory !  you  will 
not  repent  it — you  will  see  what  I  am  so  anxi- 
ous to  show  you — for  I  have  but  this  instant 
returned  from  runnins:  all  throuerh  the  rooms— 
the  door  of  the  house  was  open,  and  I  could 
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not  resist  entering,  and  there  they  told  me  it 
was  let  at  last." 

"  Really  !"  said  Sir  Hugh,  seeing  she  paused 
for  a  reply,  and  turning  his  head  away  at  the 
same  time.     ''  I  suppose  that  has  created  quite 
a  sensation — and  Dennis  Lorimer's  visit  too — 
something  for  the  neighbourhood  to  talk  about." 
"  Did   my  mother  tell  you  he  had   been  at 
the  Priory  for  a  few  days?"  asked  Anne  calmly, 
and   on  receiving  an  affirmative,  she  added — 
^*  how  very  thankful  I  am  I    she  must  be  much 
better  than  usual,  Hugh,  for  just  before  you 
arrived,  I  had  occasion  to  mention  his   name  to 
her — you  shall  know  wherefore  in  due  time  — 
but  it  gave  me  much  grief  at  the  moment   to 
perceive,  that  she  had  apparently  no  recollection 
of  the  name." 

Sir  Hugh  pressed  the  arm  that  hung  on  his, 
and  thanked  her  in  his  heart,  for  the  straight- 
forward  simplicity,  with  which  she  had  met  his 
hint — but  he  did  not  speak. 

''  That  sad  name  !"  continued  Anne,  "  I  was 
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BO  fearful  that  it   might  revive  all  the  bitter 
feelings  of  her  career,  and  our  earliest  years ! 
but  I   have  wandered  from  my  subject,"  said 
she,  suddenly  correcting  the  tremulous  tone  of 
her  voice — "I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
house.      I  felt  that  when   once  the  strangers 
took  possession,   I  never  could  enter  it  again, 
for,   for  the  first  time  since    the  night  of  the 
fire  at  Abbeylans,  I  found  myself  in  those  well 
remembered  rooms,  and  I  went  to  the  library 
Hugh-— I  have  not  been  in  it   for  ages ;   and 
over  the    mantle    piece  is  such  a   picture — a 
picture  of  him  ! — of   Clement    Raynier — such 
a  speaking    likeness,    my    brother !-— but   you 
never  saw   him  in   our  time — only  come  with 
me,  and  see  what  he  was — that  mournful,  holy- 
looking  face  I" 

And  in  the   twilight  the   brother  and  sister 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  Priory. 

By  the  time  they  stood  beneath  the  picture, 
the  moon  was  high  and  bright  in  the  heavens, 
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and  came  streaming  in  a  flood   of  light,  full  on 

the  face  of  Clement  Raynier. 

Sir  Hugh  gazed  with  painful  interest  on  the 

features^  but  he  inherited  too  large  a  share  of 

his  mother's  prejudices,  to  bestow  praises,  upon 

either  the  lineaments  or  their  possessor. 

'*  There  is  a  strange  mildness,"  he  said — *'  a 

Bort  of  assumed  meekness,  which  does  not  sit 
well  on  the  features  of  a  man  ;  and  yet  I  have 

observed,  that  it  invariably  belongs  to  those  of 

his  profession." 

"  Call  it  anything  but  assumed !"  cried 
Anne  hastily,  ''  for  throughout  his  many  trials, 
as  well  as  in  his  happy  days,  he  always  wore 
that  look  !  call  it  not  assumed,  Hugh  !  throw  no 
shadow  of  disparagement  on  Clement  Raynier ; 
for  in  our  bitter  hours,  his  presence  used  to 
come  like  oil  upon  the  waters,  and  his  temper 
was  one  it  was  impossible  to  ruffle." 

Sir  Hugh  smiled  at  his  sister's  energy,  for  to 
him  it  was  unwonted — he  little  knew,  that  to 
plead  for  and  protect  the  cause  of  others,  was  an 
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office  peculiarly  her  own,  from  long  habit ;  so 
he  smiled  at  the  touch  of  indignation,  with 
which  she  defended  the  character  of  Cletnent 
Kaynier. 

"  Though  I  cast  no  unjust  aspersion  on  him 
to  my  knowledge,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  there 
must  have  been  some  powerful  fascination  in 
that  character  and  countenance,  when  opposition 
cost  our  ill-fated  Mabel  her  life." 

''  I  shall  always  believe  that  misfortune,  to 
have  been  the  infatuation  of  illness  !"  answered 
Anne,  as  they  left  the  Priory,  and  passed  again 
into  the  wojods.  '*  She  had  not  health  for 
strength  of  mind — had  she  been  enabled  to 
place  more  trust  in  the  affection  of  my  mother, 
and  more  reliance  on  the  unwearying  efforts  of 
a  sister's  love,  i:)oor  Mabel  might  have  been 
with  us  yet." 

Sir  Hugh  was  silent — the  mention  of  his 
mother,  carried  his  thoughts  back  to  the  con- 
versation he  had   that  evening,   had   with  her, 
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and  he   was  soon  lost  in  a  reverie,  of  which 
Anne  herself  was  the  chief  subject. 

E:aerging  from  the  woods,  the  moon  shone 
down  on  his  sister's  countenance,  and  suddenly 
turning  and  looking  at  her,  he  said — 

'*  You  would  have  made  a  good  Roman 
Catholic  yourself,  my  little  Anne !  If  self 
denial  be  a  virtue  in  their  creed,  methinks  you 
would  have  stood  pre-eminent  !" 

The  eyes  of  xVnne  glanced  enquiringly  up- 
wards, as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips,  but  she 
did  not  divine  his  meaning — from  one  word 
however  to  another,  Sir  Hugh  went  on — he 
gained  courage  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, Anne  was  thoroughly  enlightened ! 
Unheeded  fell  her  brother's  praises  on  her  ear 
— quicker  and  quicker  her  swelling  heart  began 
to  beat,  for  every  syllable  he  spoke,  but  con- 
vinced her  more  and  more,  that  her  mother's 
incoherent  language  had  impressed  him  with 
the  fatal   idea,  that  an  engagement,  which   cir- 

vo.   II.  p 
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cumstances  would  in  time  ratify,  subsisted  be- 
tween herself  and  Henry  Fortescue  I 

To  correct  this  impression  was  Anne's  first 
wish,  but  words  failed  her.  She  knew  not 
what  to  say !  For  the  first  time  there  entered 
into  her  mind,  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Lorimer's  report,  in  which  case  her  denial  of 
lier  own  engagement,  would  be  an  injustice 
towards  Henry  Fortescue  which  she  had  no 
heart  to  inflict — then  again,  supposing  the  re- 
port to  prove  true  after  she  had  confirmed  her 
mother's  statement  of  the  existence  of  a  tacit 
en2;ao;ement  —  what  would  then  be  the  con- 
sequence  of  Fortescue's  marriage  to  another  ? 
what  would  be  her  brother's  conduct?  and 
what  his  feelings  ?  of  her  own  she  thought  not ; 
they  had  reached  their  pitch  of  anguish,  and 
had  subsided  for  ever. 

During  these  distracting  reflections,  Sir 
Hugh  continued  speaking,  praising  her  filial 
duty,  her  self-denial,  and  her  patient  endurance 
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till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  she  stopped 
him, 

*'  Nay,  stop  me  not  at  this  critical  point,"  he 
exclaimed,  '*  but  a  few  words  more,  a  few 
short  questions,  and  then  I  will  release  yon." 

"  No  questions,  no  words,  dear  Hugh — no 
more  to-night  if  you  love  me !"  was  her  agitated 
entreaty,  for  she  felt  that  time  was  vitally 
necessary,  for  the  better  arrangement  of  her 
answers  and  explanations.  *'  You  have  come 
upon  this  subject  too  suddenly  —  give  me  till 
to-morrow  ere  I  reply  to  you,  for  my  mo- 
ther's account  is  strangely  interwoven  with 
other  circumstances." 

Sir  Hugh  looked  keenly  at  her — he  did  not 
like  the  evading  of  a  subject  which  ought  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  either  frankly  named  and 
acknowledged,  or  else  decidedly  contradicted — 
her  hesitation  and  her  aj^itation  combined,  gave 
him  a  disagreeable  im2:)ression  too — he  felt  in- 
stantly there  was   something  mysterious,  which 
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even  his  upright  simple  Anne,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  frame  into  a  favorable  position,  till  it 
was  ready  to  be  imparted  to  him — and  all  his 
dormant  fears  revived  I 

*'  One  question  Anne !  and  one  answer ! 
short  and  straightforward  as  you  please  let  it 
be,  but  have  it  I  must!"  burst  from  Sir  Hugh, 
and  he  caught  her  wrist  before  she  could  leave 
him  to  enter  the  house,  "  it  will  not  detain  you 
five  seconds !" 

"  To-morrow  !"  was  all  Anne's  answer,  as 
with  firm  gravity  she  disengaged  her  hand  — 
''  to-morrow,  if  you  will  it  so,  five  hours  shall 
be  at  your  service — till  then,  my  brother,*  good 
night !" 


THE    END    OF    VOL.    IL 
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